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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Events in Morocco during the last week have forced 
the hands of the Powers, and France and Spain have 
found themselves obliged to undertake an expedition 
which earlier action might have saved them. Whya 
year after the closing of the Algeciras Conference 
no effort has been made to organise the police force, 
which gave rise to so much perilous difference of 
opinion at the Conference, can only be explained by 
the obvious suggestion that France has little desire 
to play the réle which she so persistently urged Europe 
to assign to her. Events like the rising at Casablanca 
have been anticipated for a long time. The circum- 
stances in which the massacre of foreigners was 
carried out were particularly bad, because it is now 
clear that soldiers of the Sultan’s own troops aided 
and abetted the murderers. In fact all the sym- 
pathies of what should be the forces of order are 
on the side of the forces of disorder. In such a 
condition of affairs if France had not intervened 
Europe must have done so. Happily this contingency 
has been averted, at all events for the moment. 


When the French relief party landed, the disposition 
of the Moorish troops was still more unpleasantly 
demonstrated. While the small detachment was making 
its way to relieve the Consulate a large body of 
Askaris, or Moorish regulars, if such a term can be 
used in this sense, closed in upon them and wounded 
three men and the officer in charge. Better demonstra- 
tion of the uselessness of relying on the Sultan or the 
Maghzen to put matters straight there could not be. 
These grave events have during the last week rather 
caused Raisuli and his captive to be forgotten, but the 
difficulty in that quarter still has to be faced. The 


bombardment of a port may have little effect on a 


brigand in the mountains. In his own picturesque 
phrase, ‘‘ fish have few terrors for cows”, which seems 
an adaptation of Bismarck’s famous saying ‘about ‘the 
whale and the elephant. But if French troops are 
once landed Raisuli and his escapades cannot escape 
attention, and he is probably quite shrewd enough to 
recognise that once undertaken the job must be 
thoroughly done. On the whole recent events may 
not improbably make him more rather than less ‘ready 
to come to terms. 


The meeting between the German Emperor and the 
Tsar at Swinemunde, like others of the kind, can do no 
harm, and it isa reassuring sign of the European situation 
that the press has been singularly free from the canards 
usual on such occasions. Fhe attempt to spread a ridi- 
culous tale to the effect that the Tsar said when he saw the 
German ships ‘‘ With such a fleet a man might conquer 
the world” shows how sadly the journalistic imagina- 
tion of to-day lacks the sense of proportion in invention. 
But no one even pretended to believe it. The real 
meaning of the meeting may be developed by future 
events. Whether it can have any effect ina year or 
two depends upon neither of the parties to it, but on 
France. It is quite clear that under her present régime 
France has been doing her best to alienate her ally. It 
is her insane policy at the present moment to show 
Russia the cold shoulder because the Russian .Govern- 
ment declines to favour anarchy and atheism. It would 
be madness for either party wilfully to make a breach 
the Dual Alliance which is so obviously in the interest 
of both. 


Certain questions asked in our own Parliament during 
the last few days are symptomatic of the very spirit which 
predominates in France. The internal affairs of Russia 
are no concern of ours and cannot affect the question 
of the foreign policy which we ought or ought not to 

ursue. This was very properly pointed out by Mr. 
unciman, acting on behalf of the Foreign Secretary. 
But it is to be feared that any arrangement made with 
Russia, however mild and non-committal it may prove, 
will be subject to noisy criticism in the House of Com- 
mons from a faction whose attacks will not affect policy 
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but may do harm among people who do not appreciate 
the insignificance of the critics. . The semi-official com- 
muniqué pablished on Wednesday does not add much to 
our knowledge, but daes add a good deal to the generally 
peaceful tone which at present’ pervades European 
Chancelleries. It may be hoped that the policy of 
isolating Germany and thereby irritating the most 
powerful military State in the world is now at an end. 


The present anti-clerical movement in Italy, offensive 
as it is in many aspects, does not seem to be in the 
same order as the anti-religious movement which is 
permeating France. In a sense there has been an 
anti-clerical party in many Italian cities, including Rome, 
from the early Middle Ages, and this anti-clericalism 
naturally gained a new impetus in the stress of the 
Italian revolution. Even the disgusting threats that we 
hear of throwing Pope Leo’s body into the Tiber are 
to some of those who use them perhaps only a forcible 
expression of a sentiment akin to the Town and Gown 
feeling in Oxford and Cambridge. The worst of it is 
that when the anti-clerical hooligans of Italy get their 
blood up, daggers and bombs are freely used, and when 
the hideous crimes that issued in the short-lived Roman 
Republic are remembered (to say nothing of more 
recent events), prudence may well dictate the postpone- 
ment of the Lateran ceremonial. The rage of the 
anti-clericals is a proof that the partial rapprochement 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal is a reality. 


_ The discussions of the present week have only served 
to bring out more strongly the incapacity of a body 
like the Hague Conference to effect any solid work. 
Such highly practical matters as the destruction of 
neutral prizes are talked about and then dropped. 
Here of course the interest of the individual nation 
must play a large part. The country that has com- 
paratively few ships of war would prefer to rifle its 
captures and sink them rather than to be saddled with 
their guardianship. The interest of England as 
obviously lies in a contrary direction. The adoption in 
principle of the American proposal for a permanent 
Court of Arbitration may be set down as the only solid 
piece of work as yet brought to aconclusion. Whether 
much can come of this is more than doubtful, for such a 
tribunal will inevitably encroach upon the Court estab- 
lished in 1899, which was, it is true, not permanent, but 
a list of judges available if willing to serve. The diffi- 
culty is that no means can be found to compel any 
nation to have recourse either to the temporary or the 
permanent Court, whose decrees will also have no 
sanction. 


British Indians in the Transvaal are refusing to 
submit to registration; and some of them are leaving 
the colony. A large meeting of protest has been 
held. e cannot wonder at their objecting to 
registration—it is an indignity to which no British 
subject should be submitted; that it should be put 
upon him within the British Empire is monstrous. A 
more selfish, narrow, anti-imperial policy than this of 
the whites in the Transvaal towards British Indians 
could hardly be. In the Dutch population it is more 
intelligible. They would not feel that the Indians being 
British subjects established any claim on them. But 
that Englishmen should do this thing is a shame to the 
whole empire. Is it not pleasant to think that an 
Indian immigrant to the Transvaal was able to get in 
by pleading that he was a Portuguese and not a British 
subject? He must think British citizenship a glorious 
thing! And how all this must deepen native loyalty 
and respect for the British Raj in India ! 


There is significance in two Bills which the Transvaal 
Government is introducing. One restores the old Field- 
Cornet system, at least in name. The Field-Cornets 
will not of course have the military power they had 
under the Boer Republic; but the restoration of the 
name is significant. Its associations for the Boers are 

The other Bill deprives the natives of access 
to the Courts of Law in respect of decisions by the 
Government as to the right, amongst other things, to 

int or depose chiefs and headmen and to transfer 
tribes and individual natives from one district to 


another. Here we see the Boer conception of justice to 
the natives. Both these Bills seem to be put forward 
in a great hurry—there is something very arbitrary in 
thus crowding them into the last few days of a session. 


Mr. Churchill’s statement as to Nigerian railways 
on Monday justified the proposed new line through 
Sokoto on three grounds: first, the present diffi- 
culty of administering so large a country efficiently ; 
secondly, the economic inexpediency of spending 
money as annual subsidy instead of as capital for 
opening up the country; thirdly, the proved possi- 
bilities of Northern Nigeria as a cotton producer. It 
would of course be useless to put large tracts under 
cotton if there were inadequate means of getting 
supplies to the coast. Ultimately the line will be 
linked up with the South Nigerian and the Lagos 
railways, and the expert hand of Sir Percy Girouard is 
seen in the widening of the gauge on the new construc- 
tion so that it may be uniform with the rest. Millions 
of capital might have ‘been saved in other colonies, 
especially in Australia, if there had been similar fore- 
sight. 


Australia like Canada is showing a livelier and more 
practical concern for the interests of British commerce 
than Great Britain herself.. Sir William Lyne in his 
Budget has given effect with a vengeance to his protec- 
tionist leanings, but he makes material exceptions in 
favour of British imports. Preference is granted to an 
extent estimated to be worth from one and a quarter to 
one and a half millions sterling, the average reduction 
in the tariff in favour of British goods being over 11 per 
cent. It might be considerably more if we were pre- 
pared to reciprocate. The case for preference is realised 
more and more strongly in Australia. At the last 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in Sydney it was 

ointed out that Australia in the five years 1901-5 
imported £ 2,000,000 less British and £ 39,000,000 more 
foreign goods than during the years 1881-5. Our 
movement is backward: the foreigner’s forward. The 
explanation given by the Sydney merchants is that 
foreign Governments have become partners with their 
merchants. Great Britain refuses to become partner 
even with her colonies. 


Free-trade peers dislike Mr. Asquith’s Budget not 
less than they fear tariff reform. In Wednesday’s dis- 
cussion, Lord St. Aldwyn, to whom the tariff reformer 
owes nothing, was constrained to condemn the apparent 
intention of the Government to abandon the sugar tax; 
Lord Avebury said the Budget has only succeeded in 
creating a general sense of insecurity, and Lord 
Goschen in an excellent maiden speech pointed out that 
the Government have unintentionally delivered a heavy 
blow at Free Trade by their income-tax proposals. 
When a Government is prepared to abandon millions 
derivable from indirect taxation which nobody specially 
feels, direct imposts of which everybody knows the 
burden must induce reaction. Mr. Asquith does not 
endorse the preposterous economic views of Mr. 
McKenna, but his Budget goes sufficiently far towards 
their realisation to alarm all—and they are no doubt 
the majority—who are embarrassed and victimised by 
every fresh concession to the Cobdenite doctrine. 


The Lords read the Evicted Tenants Bill a second 
time on Tuesday without a division. It is a surprise 
no doubt to many that the Irish peers, most of whom 
are great landlords, were content quietly to acquiesce 
in the principle of the Bill. In the House of Lords this 
does not mean the mere force of party discipline. 
Individual peers who do not fall in with the line taken 
by their party leaders are quite ready to assert their 
dissent. But the truth is that the Irish landlords, and 
especially the large ones, are not at all the intransigeants 
they are popularly described. If without unfairness to 
others an old difference with a tenant can be healed, 
the Irish peer would always be glad to do it. They are 
willing that the evicted tenants should be reinstated, 
but they are not willing that the ‘‘ planter” should 
suffer, who has honestly and successfully, in the face of 
local odium, farmed the land from which the tenant in 
most cases got himself evicted for political purposes. 
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Lord Crewe in moving the Bill adopted the apologetic 
tone. ‘‘ The mildest-mannered man that ever scuttled 
ship” was a very apt tag of Lord Lansdowne’s. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal Bill passed second 
réading in the Lords after a discussion which showed 
considerable differences of opinion, even among 
lawyers. This was inevitable. It is easy to foresee 
possible dangers in all measures, and it is probably 
hopeless to anticipate agreement cn all points even 
after a conference. Lord Lansdowne’s fear that new 
judges might have to be appointed, even if it has 
grounds, does not really touch the point, because, if a 
wealthy nation cannot find a few thousands a year to 
remedy the grossest of all injustices, then the sense of 
justice must be dead among us indeed. Our own 
objections to the measure are less in principle than in 
the apprehension that the judges who have to try such 
appeals may have little or no training to enable them to 
come to a proper decision. Their knowledge of human 
nature is often sadly defective. Comparatively little 
injustice is done through wrongful convictions. In 
the matter of sentences there is a great deal of in- 
justice, but will that be remedied by the committees of 
judges we are likely to have under the Bill ? 


There is so much talk of the guillotine in parlia- 
mentary circles now that really one might be back in the 
days of the Terror. Happily cutting off the heads—or 
tails—of speeches is a very much less serious thing than 
cutting off the heads of men. The difference is seen in 
the easy tolerance of the parliamentary guillotine by 
the public. Whether it is ignorance, or whether it is 
apathy, very few outside the House care twopence 
whether the Government “outrage Parliament” and 
‘*reduce proceedings to a farce” or not. We are for 
this turn of course against the closure and quite ready 
to denounce the tyranny of the Government, but we 
cannot help seeing that the people care not at all. In 
the country, as distinct from Parliament, ‘‘ obstruction ” 
and ‘ guillotine” are cocks that won't fight. It is 
equally useless to rage furiously about obstruction by the 
Opposition as about gagging by the Government. 


Lord Robert Cecil gave Mr. McKenna in particular 
and the Government side in general a very unpleasant 
time with his motion for adjournment on the Merioneth 
teachers. Mr. McKenna was so uncomfortable that he 
could not even keep within the bounds of parliamentary 
courtesy. Wedo not think any other Minister would 
have shouted out ‘‘ Nonsense’ when a member on the 
other side was arguing in perfectly parliamentary 
phrase. Mr. McKenna, under the Deputy-Speaker’s 
ruling, had the grace to withdraw, but he should have 
had the grace to refrain. He did not like his double 
attitude in the matter being exposed naked. Here 
are a number of poor teachers illegally kept with- 
out their money which they want to enable them to 
take a holiday. The people who are keeping them out 
of their money are an overwhelmingly Liberal County 
Council—this is the sort of regard the party which 
always poses as the friend of the poor has for them 
when it comes to acts instead of talk. 


These teachers are kept out of their money solely 
because they serve in schools where Church doctrines 
are taught. The nonconformists show their devotion 
to principle at carefully no cost to themselves, but at 
the cost of a number of poor school-teachers, for whose 
salaries the County Council is bound by law to find the 
money. The County Council, acting on Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s advice in the past, refuse to obey the law and 
Pay. Mr. McKenna does not like openly to approve of 

is persecution of the teachers, but he is equally afraid 
to offend a Liberal County Council. He would if he 
could be with the Council but not against the teachers. 
But Lord Robert made him come out into the light. 
Hence his bad language. 


Mr. McKenna shields himself now behind a technical 
point of law and the National Union of Teachers. He 
cannot put in force the Defaulting Authorities Act until 
the managers have paid the salaries. Was ever an 


answer more by the card? Asif Mr. McKenna did not 


know that the salaries would be paid at once by, 
the managers if they knew the Minister would see 
them through. And then he says he has no power 
to notify them. No power! ho could not find a 
thousand ways besides a formal circular of giving the 
assurance required, did he wish ? But he does not wish. 
And then he pleads that the N.U.T. has paid the teachers, 
which is not true, for, Lord Robert pointed out, the 
N.U.T. has paid only about twelve out of some fifty, 
and those only two thirds of their salary. A meaner 
story throughout has seldom been told. And the House 
evidently thought so ; for the Government majority of 
over two hundred, without including the Nationalists, 
sank to sixty-seven. 


What the Speaker called the ‘‘ duel” between Mr. 
Carlyon Bellairs and Mr. Dalziel has not ended in the 
discomfiture of the persistent critic of the Admiralty 
Board. It is easy to understand that Mr. Bellairs’ 
methods are irritating to the majority of members, but 
his opponent’s methods were clearly much less to the 
taste of the House, and Mr. Dalziel had the bad form 
and worse tact not to withdraw voluntarily from a false 

osition. The only result has been to advertise Mr. 

ellairs as a good officer whose departure from the navy 
owing to defective eyesight was obviously considered by 
highly competent authorities as a considerable loss to 
the service. Whether he is well advised in many of his 
criticisms is quite another question, but he obviously 
knows much about a subject on which perhaps he talks 
too much. He is clearly in the right when he declines 
to defer to Mr. Dalziel ‘‘ on a matter of taste”’. 


The expected Mediterranean command is now 
established. Mr. Haldane announced on Thursday 
that the Duke of Connaught had been appointed to 
this new command as Field-Marshal Commanding in 
Chief and High Commissioner in the Mediterranean. 
His command will include the garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Malta, the detachments in Crete and Cyprus, 
and thé British troops in Egypt and the Soudan. The 
local military administration will hardly be affected by 
the new arrangement, the Governors and the General 
commanding in Egypt being responsible locally as 
now. The High Comesiadonte’s office will be mainly 
concerned with inspection and matters of high strategic 
policy. 


Some important Civil Service appointments are 
announced this week. A new department is established 
at the Board of Trade ‘‘for dealing with matters 
relating to London traffic so far as they come within 
the scope of the Board”. This wording is so vague 
as to give food for some speculation. Sir Herbert 
Jekyll is transferred from the Railway Department to 
take charge of this temporary branch. His place will 
be taken by a man well acquainted with railway work, 
Mr. G. R. Askwith, who should prove a strong ad- 
ministrator where the want of such a chief has been 
felt for some time. In Mr. R. Chalmers, who succeeds 
Sir Henry Primrose in the autumn, the Board of Inland 
Revenue should find an ideal head who has proved his 
capacity at the Treasury. There is no post in the 
Civil Service which the occupant can so easily make 
either a position of great power or merely a berth of 
ease and dignity. 


It appears that we still pay a pension of £375 16s. in 
respect of the Lord D’Auverquerque’s services to Dutch 
William. The House of Commons, which laughed when 
the name was mentioned, has evidently forgotten its 
Macaulay. The Lord of Auverquerque was a scion of 
the Houses of Nassau and Horne, saved William's life at 
S. Denys, was his Master of the Horse in England, and 
figured honourably on the field of Steinkirk. The States- 
General of Holland gave him a sword and England a 
pension. It should have been the other way. Origi- 
nally the pension was £2,000, but part of it was 
commuted fifty years ago. It must not be supposed 
that the balance remaining of the pensions goes to the 
Duke’s heirs ; the right to receive it was purchased ten 
years ago by the Bank of England. Certainly it ought 
to be commuted. Mr. Leaalso b ht out that several 

nsioners under George the Fourth’s and William the 

ourth’s Civil Lists still survive. As the Premier 
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observed, it is the invariable practice of such annuitants 
to live long. 


Belfast has resumed business under the protection of 
martial law. But the situation is full of unpleasant 
possibilities. The firm handling of the police had no 
sooner restored discipline than the dockers and carters’ 
strike assumed more serious proportions, and the streets 
have been picketed with soldiers since Wednesday 
morning. A Liberal Government has in fact been 
compelled, at the instance of the local civil authorities, 
to take drastic measures bearing heavily on men who 
demand the recognition of their trade unions. If it had 
fallen to the lot of a Tory Government to do this thing, 
what an outburst there would have been! If the Belfast 
employers are obstinate the men are determined. The 
peace must of course be preserved, but the chance of 
making the strike effective under the conditions which 
now prevail in Belfast seems slender. There is talk of 
the men arming and of a collision with the troops before 
the crisis is over. 


Dr. Drury, who has been appointed to the Bishopric 
of Sodor and Man, is a mild Evangelical who has been 
successful as Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. A 
sympathetic manner and great kindliness of nature have 
enabled Dr. Drury to succeed better in his dealings 
with men than others of greater ability. Intellectually 
he can not be classed first-rate, but he has done some 
respectable work in theology of his own school. He is 
not a Protestant agitator like his predecessor, and we 
should think he would be fair to clergymen with whose 
Church views he did not agree. e served on the 
Ritual Commission, and was formerly head of the 
Church Missionary College. Sodor and Man is of 
course a traditionally Evangelical diocese. 


The Headmaster of Eton read an interesting paper 
at the ‘‘ International Congress of School Hygiene” 
(‘‘ Heavens, what a name !”) on Latin or French as an 
educational medium. One rather wonders how the 
question comes into this Congress at all: But 
“* hygiene” apparently includes mental health. Mr. 
Lyttelton is plainly on the side of Latin, though he 
hardly likes to say so. In his view it would be a 
wasteful overlapping of energy to teach both Latin 
and French fundamentally, in the way that makes a 
boy get inside the language instead of picking it up 
lightly from without. It is not possible, with the time 
and intellectual capacity available, to teach both 
ancient and modern languages in this intellectual way 
—even if modern languages can bear such teaching— 
and the fixity and character of Greek and Latin give 
them advantage over French educationally. We 
believe Mr. Lyttelton to be right. French cannot give 
the intellectual training Latin can. There may be a 
question between language and science as the better 
educational medium: but if language is selected, we 
cannot admit any question between ancient and 
modern. We are glad to see that Dr. Doléris, of Paris, 
came down strongly on the side of first-class games for 
girls. 


When doctors disagree as to alcohol, the moderate 
drinker may well decide for himself. The verdict both at 
the British Medical Congress last week and the British 
Association this week may appropriately be described 
as Scotch: the case against alcohol was Not proven. 
Alcohol is one of those good things of which we may 
easily have too much ; yet all the social ills cannot in 
reason be. laid at its door. Dr. Davy says many 
temperance advocates talk sheer unscientific twaddle. 
Professor Cushny and Dr. Dixon argue in effect that 
a perfectly healthy body does not require alcohol, 
but that in the great majority of cases alcohol stimu- 
lates and promotes digestion. Sir Victor Horsley, 
on the other hand, assures us that it is all a mistake 
and that from the point of view of both medical 
and social science the question of abolishing alcohol 
altogether should be considered. Then comes along 
the president of the section with judicial impartiality to 
suggest that between now and their next meeting some 
positive answer should be found to some of the ques- 
tions raised. And conceivably the doctors, after their 
little discussion, retired to put the moderate theory to 
the test, in accordance with ancient custom. 


THE ROLE OF FRANCE IN MOROCCO. 


VENTS in Morocco, after maturing slowly during 
several months, have moved fast during the last 
week. French intervention, which we have often 
shown to be the only reasonable solution of a situa- 
tion growing rapidly intolerable, has become a fact. 
The serious question now before Europe is how far 
this intervention once undertaken is to be pursued and 
in what direction affairs are likely to develop. Some 
such crisis as it has been necessary to face in the 
last few days has been surely coming on during the 
last year. It was quite incredible that the Algeciras 
Conference would leave things as they were. Its 
outcome was certain from the first ; irritation among 
the Moors against the Power that claimed a right 
to interfere in Moorish affairs and a conviction that the 
jealousy of other Powers would effectually prevent the 
one that wished to act from doing so. The conse- 
quence has been that Moorish intolerance and hatred 
of foreigners have given France an opportunity which 
it would be untruthful to say she has deserved. If the 
French Government knows how to play its cards, it 
may re-establish its position almost or even quite as 
it stood at the time of the signature of the Anglo- 
French Convention. But in order to do this it must 
show self-restraint as well as boldness, no easy com- 
bination in any circumstances and _ extraordinarily 
difficult for a régime which depends for its existence on 
so motley a combination as that which keeps in office 
M. Clémenceau and his friends. However, it would 
be impossible for any but the members of the most 
fanatical anti-militarist section to resent the active 
intervention of French arms on behalf of the menaced 
Europeans in Casablanca, to say nothing of the neces- 
sity of exacting reparation for the injuries already done 
to French subjects. The French Government have 
therefore a better opportunity given them than they 
deserved, for it must be remembered that out of 800 
Europeans in Casablanca 600 are French. 

In the interests of European life and property the 
French should have acted earlier. It has been well 
known for months that native fanaticism and hatred 
of foreigners have been slowly working up to boil- 
ing-pitch. The act of a prudent and statesman- 
like Ministry would have been to anticipate the 
outbreak rather than to wait for it in order to 
exact reparation afterwards. At all events it would 
have been to the advantage of the unfortunates 
who have lost their lives. It has been perfectly 
evident to all observers that the Maghzen counted 
for nothing and that the prestige of the Sultan had 
almost disappeared. There was in fact no native 
authority, either individual or collective, competent to 
enforce order or protect foreigners. France had de- 
manded and obtained special rights in the country, 
founded in the main on her special position due to her 
control of Algeria, and something was to be expected 
of her. She has however never taken any steps to 
arrest the outbreaks which were clearly inevitable 
unless anticipated. The world had begun to doubt 
whether, after M. Delcassé had been removed at the 
request of a foreign Power, the whole of his adven- 
turous policy had not gone with him. 

The difficulties the French Ministry had to encounter 
at home were indeed self-evident, but no Great Power 
should hold itself out to Europe as desirous and capable 
of undertaking the policing of semi-savage countries 
unless it knows it can overcome successfully the 
opposition of parties at home. It must be remembered 
that one part of the duty undertaken by France at 
Algeciras, the preparation, in conjunction with Spain, 
of an adequate police force to protect Europeans and 
insure the safety of trade in the coast towns, has 
never even been begun. This could have been done 
without giving any other European nation the slightest 
cause to complain or remonstrate. In the situation 
which has existed in Morocco since Algeciras such hesi- 
tation has been little less than criminal and we are 
face to face with the result. The action now obligatory 
both upon France and Spain is far more drastic and 
dangerous to peace than could ever have been the 
gradual introduction of a civilised police system. It is 
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so easy as things are to-day both to go too far and not 
far enough. 

It would be idle to predict the outcome of such 
fanatical outbreaks as that of Casablanca. Possibly 
a display of force may cause it to subside as quickly 
as it has arisen. On the other hand it may lead to 
a serious rising among all the neighbouring tribes. 
To talk of it as part of a Jehad, or general sacred 
war, is nonsense. If a really great man were to arise 
capable of welding together a hundred discordant ele- 
ments and leading them against Christendom a ve 
disagreeable situation might undoubtedly result, but if 
one fact is clear it is that local and sectional feeling 
plays the largest part in the present crisis. The French, 
rather than Christians in general, appear to be the 
objects of the recent attack. Mohammedan fanaticism 
is certainly not the mainspring of Raisuli’s misdeeds. 
He is playing for his own hand alone if ever man was, 
and must be dealt with on this basis. In fact the 
seething pot of Morocco is not brought to boiling-point 
by one efficient cause alone. There is no solidity in 
the country even against the foreigner, and it is the 
most obvious teaching of common-sense to try to pre- 
vent anything like a combination of all sections against 
outside interference. This is by no means impossible 
if the French Government are guided by the sound 
views which have on the whole guided their colonial 
policy during the last decade. They must be con- 
tented to appear merely as the instruments through 
whom the Sultan’s will is working. Doubtless this 
may make the Sultan more unpopular in Morocco than 
he is at present, but it may prevent any serious out- 
breaks of pure fanaticism, and it is a policy which has 
proved brilliantly successful in Tunis. 

Inevitably, as German papers recognise, recent events 
must tend to increase French influence in Morocco. 
On the other hand, having exacted reparation, the 
French Government may hold that the time has come to 
declare the incident closed and to retire from an adven- 
ture into which they have plunged with little stomach 
for the fray. To judge from the utterances of many 
Spanish newspapers, the Government of Spain have 
seen as little reason to rejoice in the part they have 
been called upon to play as France herself. Having 
however accepted the obligation at Algeciras they must 
carry it out to the full, and we have now the definite and 
official assurance of the French Government to the 
Powers that the organisation of the police under 
French and Spanish officers to guard the coast towns 
will at once be taken in hand. This will be all to the 
good. European trade requires adequate protection 
for life and property. We have never been admirers of 
French predominance in Morocco, for it must mean in 
the end the crippling of British trade to its practical 
extinction ; but the French are there now and they 
must act. If we are to have merely an incursion and 
then the disappearance of French forces it can only 
mean the aggravation of the existing hostility to 
foreigners, with worse outbreaks to follow hereafter. 
If France is to miss her opportunity again it will be for 
the last time, and we shall then have no alternative 
but the intervention of all the Powers, with its deplor- 
able chances of unpleasant complications. It was 
marvellous that a general European war did not ensue 
from the intervention of the Powers in China. We can 
hardly expect such good fortune a second time. We 
are therefore prepared to welcome any reasonable 
action on the part of France that will prevent other 
nations from stepping in. 

We believe too that nothing could be more desirable 
for France herself than the undertaking of a great 
enterprise of this nature to which the best energies of 
the nation could be devoted. It would serve to re- 
awaken the latent capacity of the people which is being 
frittered away in ignoble squabbles, petty persecutions, 
and frivolous pleasures. It may be that the forces of 
atheism and anarchy have too completely mastered the 
situation to allow her to play again a great réle before 
the world ; but, if so, it is clear she is unfit to undertake 
the tutelage of any other people however wild. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL. 


R. BIRRELL as a legislator is becoming a trifle 
wearisome, but it looks as if he will at last get 
an Act on to the statute book. Unionists have no 
wish to prevent the settlement of the evicted tenants 
question, which certainly stands in the way of that 
general appeasement of old animosities essential to the 
well-being of Ireland. But the Lords have ample 
ground for insisting on drastic amendments to the Bill 
as it passed the Commons. 

Yet there is a certain amount of ground common to 
both parties, and we have all advanced since Mr. 
T. W. Russell in the debates of 1894 fiercely opposed 
concessions to tenants who had been evicted for de- 
liberate non-payment of rent. But there is a great deal 
of false sentimentality about ‘‘ the wounded soldiers of 
the land war”. Since 1881 evictions in Ireland have 
been possible only in the case of deliberate non-payment 
of a rent which is, or at the option of the tenant could 
be, fixed by the Land Commission. The case for deal- 
ing generously with the tenants who in pursuance of an 
unlawful combination were turned out of their holdings 
rests on the fact that these men were ruined by a move- 
ment from the results of which all the other tenant- 
farmers of Ireland gained enormously. ‘‘Sic vos 
non vobis mellificatis apes” is an adage that applies 
to these poor drones. A few determined and wealthy 
landlords succeeded in defeating on their own estates a 
campaign which all Irish landlords knew to be in the 
main dishonest but which all had not the means to 
combat. The people really responsible for the plight 
of the evicted tenants were the Nationalist agitators. 
They persuaded farmers to refuse payment of rent, and 
they have the grace to feel that the credulous victims 
are on their hands. But the Irish Parliamentary party 
has never devoted much of its plentiful funds to com- 
pensating farmers who took its. advice and suffered 
thereby : its idea has always been to make the taxpayer 
support them. 

It is very difficult to get at the truth as to the numbers 
of evicted tenants. There were seventeen Plan of Cam- 
paign estates on which wholesale evictions took place, 
and on all but two of these (both in Connaught) the old 
tenants have now been peaceably reinstated by agreement 
with the proprietors. But there were of course isolated 
cases of eviction all over Ireland. In 1894 Mr. Dillon 
estimated that only about 400 evicted tenants re- 
mained to be restored, the balance of those who had 
not been reinstated having emigrated or disappeared. 
He was in a position to know the facts, and he appears 
to have estimated the sum of money required at 
200,000. But when, after the passing of the Wynd- 
ham Act, the Estates Commissioners invited applica- 
tions, they received 8,401 claims! By the end of May 
they had looked into two-thirds of these, with the 
result that they have had to dismiss about 3,000 as 
either fraudulent or hopeless. 

At the Land Conference which preceded Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Bill it was agreed that the hatchet should be 
buried and that the restoration of evicted tenants 
should be accepted as part of the general land- 
purchase scheme. It was also agreed that the land- 
lords should not be subjected to compulsion. The 
Wyndham Act was based on this concordat, and it has 
worked so successfully that over 1,000 tenants have 
already been voluntarily reinstated, or provided with 
fresh holdings, since 1903. The Estates Commissioners 
estimate that there remain about 2,000 genuine cases. 
Thus in three and a half years one-third of the genuine 
claimants have received relief, while free grants of a 
little more than £50,000 in all have been made to give 
these men a fresh start in life. We are now told that 
compulsory powers are required to settle the question, 
that the Government will not bind themselves to 
fix any maximum number of tenants to be restored, 
and that the Estates Commissioners are not to be 
restricted in the proportion of the funds at their 
disposal which they may devote to this particular 
purpose. As they think that every evicted tenant 


should be given a holding of 40 acres (that is, in many 
cases, three or four times as much land as he held 
when he paid his rent), it seems not improbable that 
some £ 2,000,000 will be required. 
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It will be seen that, when pickings are to be had, the 
number of evicted tenants tends to multiply as rapidly 
as Falstaff’s rogues in buckram or the pensioned 
veterans of the United States army. It has been 
agreed that only persons evicted between 1878—when 
the land agitation began—and 1903, the date of the 
Wyndham Act, are to come within the scope of the Bill. 
But it is not clear that sentiment in rural Ireland will 
take this view. There are families in many districts 
whose forebears were evicted long before 1878, some- 
times harshly or capriciously. Many a labourer 
covets a neighbouring farm from which his ge ered 
was ejected, and when a huge scheme of displacing 

esent occupiers is sanctioned by the State we shall 

ra good deal about some of these people. Under 
present conditions they know that they must abide by 
the results of the past, but this enormous and un- 
exampled concession to later sufferers will inevitably 
set them astir. There is therefore grave objection to a 
measure which will suddenly unsettle the present hold- 
ings all over Ireland. 

As for the “planters”, with whom the Government 
has so little sympathy—unromantic people who have 
stuck to their bond in the face of great temptations, and 
have in many cases shown such nerve and courage as 
no member of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s follow- 
ing can be expected to admire—it is clear that the 
present Bill contains great promise of injustice. Of 
course many present occupiers are practically bailiffs or 
herds who can be compensated without difficulty. But 
it is put in the power of the Commissioners to displace 
compulsorily genuine farmers who for more than twenty 
years have worked their holdings. It will not be easy 
to compensate these men, apart from the injustice of 
evicting them merely because their predecessors were 
dishonest. The advent of a strange occupier of land is 
so keenly resented in most parts of Ireland that in some 
cases evicted tenants—‘‘ wounded soldiers ” and all the 
rest of it—put down in a new district have been rigor- 
ously boycotted. If this can happen to a man whose 
patriotic record is unblemished, what is to become of 
** grabbers” transplanted into a hostile neighbourhood ? 

hese are some of the more obvious difficulties 
inherent in any attempt at settling the question. But 
the Bill makes new difficulties. The Estates Com- 
missioners are to acquire land compulsorily at a 
price fixed by themselves. It is not necessary to 
credit them with any anti-landlord bias to show 
the injustice of this provision. Here is a body of 
public servants ordered to get an indefinite number 
of claimants settled on the land, naturally anxious 
to do the work as completely as possible, and 
hampered financially by the slowness with which, 
thanks to the present state of the money market, the 
Treasury can provide them with funds. Of course 
they will, as would any public department, try to make 
their funds go as far as possible, and there is no possi- 
bility that proprietors will be given a fair price unless 
an appeal to a judge is allowed. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has refused any right of appeal. In order to 
strengthen the hands of the Estates Commissioners, 
the Bill will give them the status of County Court 
judges. One would have imagined that Radicals were 
not so much attached to the blending of judicial and 
executive functions in India as to wish to confuse the 
two in Ireland. 

But, after all, the main objection to the Bill is that it 
must impede the progress of legitimate land-purchase. 
At present the Commissioners have been unable to com- 
plete sales in cases in which landlord and tenant agreed 
so far back as 1904. Their office is under-staffed, and 
the Treasury has not been able to find enough money. 
Now they are to devote perhaps £2,000,000 to a 
wild-goose chase after evicted tenants, while honest 
‘solvent would-be purchasers have to wait because there 
is no money available and go on paying a rent (or 
interest on purchase-money not yet advanced) larger 
than their annual purchase instalments would be. Of 
course it is just this feature of the Bill which pleases 
the dominant clique in the Nationalist party, who have 
ore back on their word and used every effort to keep 

rish farmers discontented by delaying land-purchase. 
This suits the Parliamentary game at Westminster, but 
we do not believe that a Home Rule Parliament in 


Dublin would consent to pass the present Bill, and we 
have some hopes that the bulk of Irish farmers will see 
how they are being tricked. The generous free grants 
for stock already made have set some farmers thinking 
that it pays better already to be reinstated as an evicted 
tenant than to purchase a holding in the normal way. 
The Bill will not do anything for people evicted after 
1903, it is true, but it will make the average farmer dis- 
satisfied with the consequences of his own honesty in 
the past. And Ireland is the country where such a 
lesson is most pernicious. Undue determination to 
abide by contracts has not been fostered by past 
legislation. 

Of course the Bill is a dishonest Bill, produced to 
suit the party game. If Mr. Redmond cannot get at 
least one sensational measure passed, his party will be 
wrecked. The Government does not want to see its 
allies annihilated by a flank attack from independent 
Nationalists, and will give Mr. Redmond something to 
take home. So rural Ireland is once more to be 
unsettled and the taxpayer squeezed ia order that the 
Irish Parliamentary party may be kept in its present 
position, instead of making way for more: frank and 
outspoken Nationalists who dislike the whole system of 
agrarian dishonesty and insincere alliance with an 
English party. 

Weare not surprised at any downward step in Mr. 
Birrell’s progress, though it required some cynicism om 
his part to get over Mr. Bryce’s perfectly accurate 
statement that the Wyndham Act has been remark- 
ably successful in the gradual settlement of the evicted 
tenants question. But we confess that we do not see 
how he can face the fact that, when Lord Dudley’s 
Commission reports on the infinitely more important 
question of the Congested Districts, the difficulty of 
doing anything will be greatly and most unnecessarily 
increased by the burden laid alike on the pocket of the 
taxpayer and the energies of the Estates Commission. 
by the Bill which is now before the House of Lords. 


THE GUILLOTINE AND OPPOSITION POLICY. 


[BE guillotine is rapidly becoming a part of the 

regular machinery of parliamentary debate. 
Another answer is required than the shuttlecock 
play of conventional party speech. No doubt Mr. 
Balfour ‘“‘got in” a very good one when on the 
Scottish Small Holdings Bill he reminded the Prime 
Minister that he had declared that guillotine motions 
reduced the proceedings of the House toa farce. But 
brilliant scoring is of very little help towards meet- 
ing the new situation. Now in Mr. Birrell’s speech on 
the third reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill it must be 
admitted there was a good deal that might be distinctly 
helpful. Mr. Birrell did not speak as a partisan, for he 
admitted that ‘‘all Oppositions are alike”, in the 
matter of obstruction, which is obviously true. We 
must start of course from the assumption that legisla- 
tion is a business affecting the welfare of a large 
number of people, and not a game for politicians. f 
course if the best leader of Opposition is he who is 
‘*ludum insolentem ludere pertinax”—as was Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s idea and practice—then the sub- 
ject has no interest for serious men, in or out of the 
House of Commons, and any tactics are justifiable. 
But if it be conceded that the true function of an Oppo- 
tion is to make the legislation of the Government as. 
good, or as little harmful, as possible, then Mr. Birrell’s 
complaint may contain the germ of a future remedy. 
It was agreed by Mr. Long and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that the difference between them was one 
of machinery and method rather than of principle. 
Yet the Committee, during the three and a half days 
allotted to it, never reached the important questions of 
machinery, but consumed nearly the whole time in re- 
arguing the principle—that is, in delivering passionate 
orations to prove how bad, wicked, confiscatory &c. 
the Bill was. ‘‘ Take the question of an appeal from the 
Estates Commissioners”’, said Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ we never 
reached that”. With a guilelessness not usual in him, 
Mr. Balfour interjected, ‘‘That was because of the 
guillotine ”, which was exactly what the Chief Secretary 
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wanted. ‘‘I hate the guillotine”, answered Mr. Birrell 
(we give a liberal paraphrase of the Secretary’s actual 
words), ‘‘ because for me it deprives the discussion in 


Committee of all intellectual interest. I know that the 
machinery and the details are important, and can be 
improved. I come down prepared to argue details, 
with the zest of a lawyer, and ready to make con- 
cessions which | admit to myself will be improvements. 
Alas! I never get the chance of arguing or conceding: 
for I am condemned to sit the whole time listening 
to second-reading speeches—to discussions which | 
will not characterise” was what Mr. Birrell politely 
said. Mr. Birrell’s boredom is of as little consequence 
as his missed opportunities of dialectical distinction. 
But it is a very serious evil that Bills should pass into 
Acts without discussion of their material details, and 
without improvements which the Minister is anxious to 
make. 

It may be answered that the serious evil is the guillo- 
tine, and so itis: but the reply is that of a fanatic. 
The thing is evil: we will not touch it: we will neither 
seek to improve it nor to accommodate our lives to 
it. It would be very foolish of any English political 
party to strike such an attitude. All forms of tyranny 
are odious ; the closure is a form of tyranny which 
has been rendered necessary by the fatal fluency 
of the modern Briton. As we are not in the least 
likely to recover our national taciturnity, the next 
best thing is to accommodate our parliamentary lives 
to the guillotine. Three days and a half were probably 
quite insufficient for the consideration of the details of 
the Evicted Tenants Bill; but it would have been 
better to discuss some of them than none. Let us put 
the House of Commons out of our head for the 
moment, and suppose that a set of business rules or 
propositions had to be carried by an assembly of com- 
mercial men within a limited time. What would 
happen? Those who were interested in opposing or 
modifying the new proposals would meet beforehand, 
and would carefully calculate the time at their disposal, 
and weigh the relative importance of the different 
questions. They would say amongst themselves: 
‘*We will let proposals 1, 3, 7, 13, and 23 go by the 
board: they are relatively unimportant: and we will 
concentrate our opposition on sections 5, 9, 14 and 19, 
which matter vitally, and which we may either amend 
or defeat.” Such would obviously be the conduct of 
any group of merchants or lawyers in handling a 
practical opposition. Such is constantly the conduct 
of parliamentary agents and barristers when piloting 
an opposition to a private Bill through the committee- 
rooms at Westminster. We ask, not without some 
practical knowledge of the matter, why this method of 
common-sense should not be adopted by the parlia- 
mentary Opposition of the day? Whyshould not Messrs. 
Lonsdale, Moore and the other gentlemen, who handled 
the opposition in Committee, have been content to 
‘‘take as read” the proposition that the Bill is unjust 
and confiscatory, and gone straight to such a question 
as the appeal from the Commissioners? If an Opposi- 
tion have reason to believe that by obstruction they 
can procure the abandonment of a Bill, they are amply 
justified. But in these days of monster majorities it is 


patent that a Government can carry anything if it is: 


determined to do so, except on the very rare occasions 
when the House of Lords rejects a first-rate measure. 
And that is another danger of the present tactics of 
Opposition: it throws too much on the House of 
Lords: and as Burke said, ‘‘it is dangerous to make 
the extreme medicine of the Constitution our daily 
bread”. The rejection of a Government Bill by the 
Second Chamber is an extreme remedy. The prac- 
titioners of obstruction would readily grant this, but 
they would urge that the House of Lords may well be 
relied on to amend the details, which the Committee of 
the House of Commons were unable to discuss. This 
amounts to a renunciation of the chief function of the 
House of Commons, and is not calculated to arrest the 
diminution of respect for the popular Chamber which is 
Spreading amongst the constituencies. 


CONSTITUENCIES AND CANDIDATES. 


URING the last few months a number of Unionist 
organisations have been providing themselves 
with candidates. The desire to obtain a candidate may 
be due either to belief in the imminence of an election 
or to a revival of party keenness generally in a con- 
stituency. We wish we could think the latter reason 
to be the real motive power, but unfortunately the idea 
has no foundation in fact. Truth to tell, Unionist local 
organisations are, generally speaking, in a very little 
better way now than at the General Election. In many 
constituencies there have been no organisation meetings 
at all, and even where meetings have been held, with 
few exceptions, little real work has been attempted 
and less done. It does not seem yet to be realised in 
some localities that past successes are no saviours of 
present apathy and want of work. It is remarkable 
how many local Unionist leaders’ only idea of work is 
to talk of the swing of the pendulum and our turn 
next time. It is childish to talk, as many do, of the 
Liberal party being crushed between the upper mill- 
stone of Conservatism and the nether one of Labour. 
There will be no such crushing unless local Conservatism 
has the energy to set its millstone at work, and it shows 
no sign of doing so at present. The first step on the 
road to success is not necessarily the finding of some 
kind of a candidate, but the establishment of a living 
and active organisation. Why does not the Unionist 
Central Office refuse all aid until supine dependence on 
others gives way to some measure of local energy? A 
few local notables with tightly buttoned pockets and 
vanished influence do not make an organisation but 
a standing menace to success, and if such people 
will neither themselves work nor allow the healthy 
transfusion of a little active blood into their own 
sluggish veins they should be got rid of. Day by day 
the Unionist party is losing, slowly it may be, but 
surely, many of its best working-class supporters, the 
men who put it into power in 1895 and 1900, and will 
again if only an effort be made to interest them actively 
in its fortunes. Recent by-elections show the drain 
to Labour candidates to be as great from Unionism as 
from the Liberal party, and once a man becomes a 
partisan—considered and employed—he is seldom re- 
converted. It will probably be said that under existing 
rules though working men are eligible to join local party 
organisations they generally refuse to take any active 
part therein. The obvious answer is that the success 
of every scheme depends upon the spirit of its 
management and not upon the letter of its laws. It 
is idle to suppose that an odd working man here 
and there will care to face continually the languid 
patronage of a dozen or so guinea vice-presidents : he 
must be brought in his numbers, and made to feel, 
not that he is a unit existing on sufferance, but one 
of a class whose opinion is as much sought and as 
worthy of consideration as that of his wealthier and 
more exclusive neighbours. In the few constituencies 
where Unionist organisations are thoroughly repre- 
sentative there exists a keen and eager desire to preach 
the mission of the party and a healthy pride among its 
members to take a share in shaping its local destinies. 
Too often Unionist chances are killed by the candi- 
dates chosen to fight the party battle. The suitability 
of a candidate for a constituency depends mainly on 
local conditions. Where an able man with local 
knowledge, interest or connexions can be found he 
should be chosen, even if some other source than his 
own pocket has to pay the election expenses, though 
there are many constituencies which from their very 
nature compel an outside choice. In county districts 
representatives of territorial families must no longer 
be looked upon as natural candidates; times have 
changed, and ability, common-sense and general 
knowledge must be added to territoriality. In any 
case an attempt at forcing measures by fond re- 
lations should be strongly resisted. The day for the 
‘‘ walking on” gentleman in politics has gone by, 
and the sooner he is got rid of the better. We are 
more concerned, however, with those organisations 
which find it difficult to get a local candidate, but even 
in their case there is every reason why present methods 
of selection should be fundamentally altered. The first 
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step to be taken in every constituency, whether safe 
or apparently hopeless, is the establishment of a 
permanent fighting fund for organisation and election 
purposes. This is one of the first duties of Unionists, 
even if they look at the matter only from the selfish 

int of view of insurance against predatory attacks. 
How many grumblers and critics there are, but how 
few subscribers and workers! If well-off Unionists 
throughout the country would subscribe annually to 
their local organisations only the price of a single day’s 
pleasure there would be enough money to keep going 
every constituency without the necessity of a single call 
on the ‘‘ Sale of Honours” fund. The mere existence 
of a permanent local fund would do much to get rid of 
those curses of the Unionist party—gentlemen who are 
‘* something in the City’, and whose cosmopolitan love 
of their country impels them to enter politics about the 
period when their financial schemes need outside help 
and advertisement. There will never be any lack of 
suitable applicants for the candidature of a place which 
has a well-supported local organisation, and its chair- 
man will be spared the degrading spectacle of hawk- 
ing his constituency round the country for any kind of 
offer. 

The business of attempting to buy constituencies by 
the nursing process has been greatly overdone, and we 
believe there are now few places in which a keen and 
able candidate’s chances would be at all affected if on 
first coming out he boldly announced that he did not 
intend to offer his purse as one of his qualifications for 
Parliament. In any event we may point out that it is a 
fatuous proceeding on the part of Unionist candidates 
to continue supporting those active and bitter centres 
of their opponents’ propaganda—the chapels of the 
political dissenter. A Labour candidate subscribes to 
nothing and his supporters pay his expenses ; his policy 
is enough, and with that alone he wins or loses. Are 
the principles of Unionism worth so little that covert 
bribery is necessary to make them acceptable to the 
people? The suggestion is absurd, and yet many 
working men make it. Unionists might well take a 
leaf out of the Labour book ; pay for what they believe 
in, and see that they get value for their money. 


THE CITY. 


AM the English and Irish railway companies have 
now announced their dividends, and while the 
aggregate result is not brilliant there is nothing in the 
working to justify the extreme pessimism which now 
revails in the market and amongst holders of stocks. 
n seventeen cases the dividend declared is the same as 
last year, eight companies pay at an increased rate, 
and in only five instances is there a diminution. And 
t we find the stocks of the various companies stand- 
ing, On an average, 10 to 20 per cent. under the figures 
of a year ago. The market, of course, is not singular 
in this respect, all securities having depreciated more 
or less in the same period. We merely draw attention 
to the fact as showing how small a part intrinsic merits 
now play in Stock Exchange dealings. The London and 
North Western directors are blamed for not being 
more generous in their distribution to shareholders. 
The company could well have paid another 4 per 
cent., but the directors have preferred to increase 
the ‘‘carry forward” and to place £70,000 to 
‘*general reserve”. Presumably this latter provision 
is made against the increased price of coal, which 
may eat into profits in the current half-year. In 
thus looking ahead the directors are to be commended 
rather than criticised.- Fortunately for them and most 
other companies the current half-year has commenced 
well, the past week’s figures in some cases beating all 
records. Thus the London and North Western “‘ take” 
exceeds £400,000. A continuance of good returns 
such as have been made during the five weeks of the 
new half-year, and increased expenditure will not be 
felt when dividend time comes round again. Of course 
there is always the unexpected to look for in the shape 
of a strike; prevailing rates of carriage will not admit 
of any material increase in wages. 
Consols continue to droop and it is significant that 
the bulk of the sales made are for immediate cash. 


Sheer necessity therefore induces realisations, and it 
is remarked that the pressure to sell is greatest on 
those days when instalments are due on new issues. 
This means one of two things: underwriters are 
forced to part with their Consols to complete their con- 
tracts, or the investor is exchanging into the newer 
securities for the sake of the increased interest offered. 
Probably both considerations are operating in the 
market, and the reports current of sales by the Egyptian 
Government may be characterised as “‘ fairy tales’”’. 
The investor is not to be blamed for seeking to obtain 
higher rates of interest on his capital. Had he been 
less conservative in his choice of securities during 
the last few years, he would have been in a vastly 
better position than he is now. Foreign Government 
and Railway stocks have suffered much less deprecia- 
tion than those of Home securities, and holders have 
had the additional advantage of receiving a materially 
higher rate of interest on their money. In future 
we shall probably find that capital for investment 
is more widely distributed. Where, of course, the 
capital available is trust money the field of selection 
is restricted, but the majority of investors are not tied 
to any particular stocks and might with advantage 
make exchanges so as to distribute their risks. e 
notice that a ‘‘ House” firm of brokers is advising its 
clients to pay more attention to the geographical area 
of investments on the ground that greater safety is 
thereby assured, and it is refreshing to see members of 
the Stock Exchange awakening to a fact which has long 
since been recognised by a wide circle of capitalists. 

The break in American Railway stocks reflects the 
feeling of insecurity that has developed since judg- 
ment was given against the Standard Oil Company. 
The justice of the decision is unquestionable, and 
having been so successful it is certain that the campaign 
against the Trusts will be pursued with increased 
vigour and even malice. And there are so many points 
of vantage to attack that the foundations of half the 
railway and industrial combinations in America may 
to-morrow be tottering. It is said that the Steel 
Corporation will be next assailed, and while it may 
be extremely difficult to prove the illegality of 
its existence, so much may be done to curb its opera- 
tions that a vast amount of damage to credit and con- 
fidence may result. Meantime the financing of the 
requirements of American railways is becoming more 
and more difficult, and directors will soon have to 
consider seriously whether profits will not be better 
employed in maintenance than in the payment of 
dividends to shareholders. 


INSURANCE AND EDUCATION. 


ASSURANCE has not hitherto been generally recog- 

nised as a means of providing a higher education 
for children than the finances of perhaps the majority of 
middle-class parents admit of. If people will only look 
ahead and commence making provision for their children’s 
education as soon as may be after the children are born, 
the cost is comparatively slight and can be Feta by 
assurance in a most advantageous way. ere are a 
variety of plans, but the chief difference between these 
policies, apart from the question of the date at which 
payments by the insurance company commence, is as to 
whether the premiums have to be paid from the com- 
mencement of the assurance until the end of a fixed 
period or whether the payments cease in the event of 
the death of the parent or guardian before the end of 
the premium-paying period. This latter plan is in many 
ways better, but it is of necessity somewhat more 
expensive. The cost in such a case will depend upon 
the age of the parent at the time of taking out the 
policy, and a medical examination, or at any rate 
satisfactory evidence of health, is required. 

In order to secure six annual payments of £ 100, the 
first of which is made on the child reaching sixteen, a 
parent whose age was thirty-five, and who took out the 
policy before his child’s first birthday, would have to 
pay £31 14s. a year for fifteen years. If the parent 
were to die at any time before these fifteen payments 
had been made the child would still receive the six 
annual payments of £100. In the event of the child 
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dying before the age of sixteen the whole of the 
premiums paid would be returned, and were the child 
to die before all the annuity payments had been made 
a liberal cash payment would be returned in lieu of the 
unpaid annuities. Of course the provision can be 
more or less than £100 per year, and the cost varies 
with the age of both the parent and the child at the 
time of taking the policy. 

Under other forms of educational annuities it is 
necessary, in order to obtain the full benefits, that the 
premiums should be paid for the full period. If the 
death of a parent does not make it inconvenient to con- 
tinue to pay the premiums, this plan has the benefit 
of involving a smaller annual cost. If the premiums 
cannot be kept up after death the benefits payable to 
the child are reduced. 

In some ways the best method of accomplishing this 
object is to make a single payment at the birth of the 
child, or as soon after as possible, which definitely secures 
the whole benefit mentioned in the policy. In all cases 
the money, whether paid by a single or by annual pre- 
miums, is returned in the event of the premature death 
of the child. A single payment of £27 145. 2d. at the 
birth of a child would secure an annuity of £102 year, 
commencing at age eighteen and ceasing at age twenty- 
three, or again a single payment of £53 16s. would pro- 
vide £ 10a year from age ten to age eighteen. Theadvan- 
tages to the hard-pressed middle and professional 
classes of making such provision for education can 
scarcely be over-estimated. The terms upon which 
this can be done make it a satisfactory investment. 
The provision can be made with little strain upon a 
man’s income if spread over a number of years, while 
there is the further important point that if education is 
not provided for in some such way as this it frequently 
happens that it cannot be provided for at all. 


MEMORIES OF MANNERS. 
II. —DEPORTMENT. 


EPORTMENT, as it used to be studied, is almost 
out of date. A Mr. Turveydrop of our time would 

seek in vain for such a model as he found in the Prince 
Regent. All recent changes, and they have been many, 
have tended to the relaxation of formality. We can 
associate deportment with the barouche, the chariot or 
the tilbury, but hardly with the motor-car or the bicycle. 
London is in closest touch with all corners of the 
country, and London more than ever gives the tone to 
social life. When I knew it first, there were spheres 
and circles to which the outsider could scarcely hope 
to penetrate unless he were making his mark in politics 
or letters, or for some reason were the féted lion of the 
season. Even then the innermost doors were jealously 
closed, unless he were ‘‘ took up” as Lady Clavering 
said by one of two or three all-powerful patronesses, and 
then he had a general ‘‘open sesame”. Then there 
might be scandals as to morals, but manners almost 
touched severity. Invited like the Tittlebat Titmouse of 
‘*Ten Thousand a Year” to dine with an Earl of 
Dredlington, the parvenu was painfully conscious of pre- 
liminary tremors, and he was scarcely reassured by the 
affable courtesy of a host who ostentatiously respected 
himself in considering his guest. There was oppressive 
dignity in everything, from the solemn maitre d’hétel 
and the ancestral plate on the buffets to the massive 
epergnes and candelabra on the table. Such stiff- 
ness is next to impossible with the diner 4 la Russe, 
with dishes carved on the sideboards, and with a 
perennial flow of champagne. There is a sense of 
sweetness and light ; the flowers favour téte-a-tétes, 
and the scents inspire flirtations. In the ceaseless 
whirl of new London life there is an abundance for 
the most frivolous and brainless to chatter about. 
Three things have chiefly contributed to the changes 
—the facility of communications, the immigration of 
Americans, and the multiplication of fashionable hotels 
and restaurants. Formerly the member for the county 


or the wealthy squire would bring his family to town 
for a few weeks in the season, but the ladies had 
scarcely time to get acclimatised. Now they are at 
once caught up in the rush, and even if they only touch 


the fringes of Society with a capital S, may dissipate 
to their heart’s content. For the M.P.s and their 
wives there are the official receptions: there are the 
operas and a wide choice of popular theatres : there are 
the suppers at the Ritz, the Carlton, or the Savoy, and 
late hours and light-hearted chaperons conduce to 
freedom of manners. Multimillionaires with their lavish 
ostentation elbow aside the impoverished aristocracy, 
and the smart set ostentatiously prides itself in setting 
the old conventionalities at defiance. 

The week-end with its scramble and whirl has played 
the mischief with antiquated fashions. Thecountry house 
has changed to a caravanserai, where everyone can do 
what he pleases and call for what he likes. As I 
remember it, with much genuine hospitality, there was a 
certain solemnity about the country visit. The host 
felt bound to be at home to welcome the guest, did the 
honours of the garden and covers from the first day, 
and kept him under kindly and close surveillance till he 
saw him into the carriage. There are still linger- 
ing traditions of the unremitting and embarrassing 
attentions for which Pleydell apologised to Colonel 
Manning and the squire with the kindliest intentions 
would bore his friend to death. At the periodical 
entertainments, a matter of debtor and creditor account 
between country neighbours, there was a ceremonious 
interchange of bows and scrapes. The arm played a great 
part in those simpler days both in drawing-room and 
street. Husband and wife would come in interlinked, 
heading a straggling procession of sons and daughters. 
And when the worthy countryfolk had an outing in 
town there were not only couples but triplets on the 
pavement, to the serious disarrangement of the traffic. 
White kid gloves, often bought cheap for the occasion, 
were in favour with gentlemen at formal dinners, and I 
have seen a shy man sorely embarrassed by endeavouring 
to hide the rents which gave glimpses of brown hands 
much more familiar with dogskins. The gentlemen of 
the older generation carried snuffboxes and snuffed in- 
defatigably. The cigar was slowly coming into fashion, 
and for smoking when the ladies had retired you had 
generally to adjourn to the nether regions; but the 
graceful handling of the snuffbox was one of the tests 
of high-bred deportment. There was exquisite courtesy 
when with a preliminary tap on the lid and a smile and 
bow the boxes were interchanged. Sometimes the 
tender of a box with a genial smile would smooth over 
a long-standing quarrel or warm a chilled friendship 
into life again. Public testimonials took the form of 
boxes in gold or silver, a custom which still survives in 
the City guilds. As snuff and spotless cambric were 
incompatible, the corollary of the snuffbox was the 
voluminous silken bandana with which paterfamilias 
would cover his face when indulging in forty winks 
in his family circle. In those days tail-coat pockets 
were worth picking when Artful Dodgers were abroad, 
and the fashion of wearing watches in fobs, with chains 
and bunches of seals to give a fair chance for a pull at 
them, was still more tempting to juvenile thieves. 
The white cravat, the blue coat with brass buttons, the 
silver snuffbox and the fob chain were indispensable to 
the old family solicitor or to the medical practitioner 
who had the monopoly of aristocratic patronage. When 
universal smoking came in it led inevitably to a 
relaxation of manners. The smoking-room became an 
institution in all well-regulated houses, It was not in 
human nature, when you had slipped out of evening 
dress and tight boots into smoking-jackets, pyjamas, 
and oriental slippers, to stand on formalities with 
fellows whom otherwise you would have been inclined 
to keep at a distance. Exhilarated youth unbosomed 
itself over brandies-and-sodas, and not a little of the 
licence of the evening survived when men met again at 
the breakfast-table. Nothing is more significant of the 
lamentable progress of the radical revolution than its 
demoralising effect on the clubs. Those models of 
severe propriety were soon shaken to their foundations. 
I remember the scandal created in the New Club of 
Edinburgh by a democratic proposal to smoke in the 
drawing-room, which was seldom used after dinner. 
Three-lined whips were issued, and after an extraor- 
dinary muster of the members the subversive socialists, 
to the scandal of the veterans, nearly won the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. It was only a postponement 
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of the evil day. Men of science have always been 
addicted to tobacco and the pipe, but when I had 
the honour of election to the Athenzeum the only 
smoking-room was a gloomy subterranean vault. Now 
it has the brightest and most spacious smoking-room 
in London, and there is a snug little retreat besides, 
cheek by jowl with the library. The Carlton is, of 
course, the headquarters of reaction, but in the Carlton 
you can light up in the hall and smoke out your cigar 
in the great library. Strange to say, the United Service 
is still somewhat behind the age, though even there 
the smokers have little to complain of, except the 
chance of being asphyxiated in their favourite atmo- 
sphere. And almost everywhere the vulgarity of the 
pipe is tolerated, though I had it hinted to me once in 
the smoking-room of the aristocratic old Whig resort 
that it might be well to put my pipe in my pocket and 
try one of their brands of Havanas. Then the cigarette 
caught on, and ladies took to trifling with a vapid 
blend of paper and Latakia, and I hesitate to carry the 
subject further. But I incline to associate the coming 
of the cigarette with the slang which brothers and their 
friends have been teaching their mothers and sisters. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


PIANO-PLAYING. 
As an * ACCOMPLISHMENT.” 


ISS FANNY DAVIES is the Mrs. Hemans of 
4 the pianoforte. Mrs. Hemans, it may be neces- 
sary to explain, was a famous poetess of the early part 
of last century. She was the most ladylike poet we 
have ever had, and her reputation was at one time so 
large in England and America that an American pro- 
fessor ‘‘ hardly feared to assert”, in print, that there 
was ‘‘not a family of the middling class”, in his own 
country, ‘‘in which some of the poems had not been 
read’’. Women thought she represented their sex in 
a form of art which had been largely occupied by men. 
At last, they said, we have a feminine corrective to the 
too notorious male Byron ; here are ‘* poems of the affec- 
tions’’as they ought to be written, tamed to the drawing- 
room ; and there is no doubt that Mrs. Hemans will be 
immortal. 

Only, things have turned out otherwise. Few now 
read even ‘‘ Casabianca”, except children in Board 
schools ; and, since Mrs. Browning came, Mrs. Hemans 
has been almost extinct. But the type persists. A 
woman can be great in several of the arts, though appa- 
rently not in all; for there has never been a great 
woman composer nor a great woman painter. But 
what women have the faculty for, above all other 
executive faculties, is to produce an imitation of the 
real thing so much prettier than the thing itself that the 
majority of their fellow-creatures will infinitely prefer it. 
Look at the whole shoal of women novelists at the 
present day, with an exception or two (Olive Schreiner, 
at all events, who seems already to belong to the 
past), and you will see one popularity coming up 
after another, all flaunting and fading in turn, 
or, if they have not yet faded, waiting for the 
cold, critical moment, when minor talents become 
posthumous and genius becomes immortal. Women’s 
and men’s art are two totally different things, 
and between them lies only a land of vague shadows. 
An article has lately appeared in ‘‘ Le Censeur”, the 
only critical paper of any value in France, under the 
title “‘Comment les femmes deviennent écrivains”, 
written by a Mme. Aurel, who knows her sex. She 
tells us how * seule, la femme rumine assez son coeur 
pour qu'il trouve un moyen de prendre forme”. She 
shows how, to women, “‘le sentiment est la source des 
idées.” And she defines woman as “cet artiste inoui 
qui demeure trop jeune pour la vie, et dont les lévres, 
a peine décloses, qui défendent encore son Ame, vont 
peut-€tre s’ouvrir.” Only under such conditions can a 
woman produce vital work, abandoning herself to her 
sex, to her instinct, to that which in her is nearest to 
the earth and to the beasts. 

Now look in all directions at our Mrs. Hemans 
who are content to be feminine, that dreadful com- 
promise between nature and nullity which produces 


the lady-like. The lady, though most likely useless for 
art, is one of the divine growths of the earth. But the 
lady and the lady-like are two wholly different things. 
Mrs. Hemans was lady-like, and so came to decorate 
a long gallery with waxworks that try to blush like 
life, and have tears modelled elegantly on their faces. 
Her sisters are all around us, writing novels, painting 
pictures, playing on instruments. They imagine that 
they are producing art, as men produce art, without 
sacrificing more than part of themselves, with a skill 
partly exterior. 

Miss Fanny Davies is the Mrs. Hemans of the piano- 
forte. What one observed at her concert last month 
at the Steinway Hall was that she has learnt to play 
the instrument as clever and attentive schoolgirls play 
it; she has acquired a thoroughly lady-like accomplish- 
ment. But she is not content with this ; she wishes to 
put sentiment, expression, into the music. She leans over 
it caressingly, as if she were tying little coloured ribbons, 
faint pink and faint blue, to a doll’s dress. The music 
indeed is as lifeless as a wax doll ; Brahms is drained 
of his brains and Schumann robbed of his soul. The 
big sounds of Brahms go out in smudges, the pedals 
drowning them in an effort to be loud and large. The 
little shy sounds of Schumann are constantly forgetting 
that they are shy or child-like and strutting out boast- 
fully in an ineffective dash or prance. Nowhere is there 
a sense of the music as it was meant by the composer, 
nowhere a new interpretation by an executant who gives 
a personal reading, which may or may not be the com- 
poser’s but is at least alive. Here, so far as there is 
any art, it is a dead art, an art of agrément, perhaps, 
to the moderate-minded, but meaningless to those 
who go to music for more than the notes. And there 
is not even, to make up for this inanition, a convincing 
technique. The sonorities of the piano have not been 
mastered; not a single clear passage in octaves, not 
a good round fortissimo, was heard throughout the 
whole of the Brahms variations. That music, not his 
best, gives many opportunities to a fine executant. 
But here the edge was taken off the staccato, the 
merry movements jingled, the broad movements were 
clouded over, and altogether Brahms was hardly to 
be known as Brahms. The choice of Schumann’s 
‘* Waldscenen”’ was a charming one, and one, in a sense, 
disinterested, for a child could play them, and no player 
for applause would have chosen them. But with every 
desire to give them their real value, Miss Davies could 
not get inside them; she could only follow them and 
repeat them, as one repeats a pleasant task. The flowers 
faded away and the perfume went out of them; the 
lonely pool had lost its shudder; and as for the 
prophet-bird, one had only to remember Pachmann. 
No one could play those trills after Pachmann ; but 
Miss Davies did not even stop to give reverence to the 
little human song which comes in the midst of the bird- 
notes. There, in the playing of those few bars, an 
interpreter of Schumann may well come to judgment. 

And now think for a moment what a woman can 
make of the keyboard. Though Mme. Schumann 
is dead, we have still one great woman pianist among 
us: Mme. Carrefio. She is not flawless in her 
technique, she can hurry and even stumble, she can 
almost destroy the form of the music which she is 
playing by the violence of the feeling with which she 
fills it. But what passion she can evoke out of 
passionate music, how her heart and senses, Spanish 
and a woman’s, seem to cry and palpitate out of the 
ardent and resonant sounds! She puts herself into 
all the music that she plays, and thus may exasperate 
the lover of a particular rendering of a particular com- 
position. But if she puts her own life, at least she 
puts life, and an abounding life, into the music that 
waits, most of all, for that. 

Now this, to the people who admire Miss Fanny 
Davies, is the forbidden thing. I can imagine them 
thinking Mme. Carrefio positively vulgar. Why, they 
will say, here is a soul really almost naked, and we 
would have souls elegantly aureoled, They do not see 
that music is not a thing which can be made intel- 
ligible by a cold imitation of its sounds, but that it must 
be created over again by every player. They do not 
see that a player must first of all be a person of genius, 
and then must know how to. be shamelessly sincere- 
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They do not realise that external talent, care, or 
capability is useless and meaningless when it is not 
warmed and illuminated by something which can never 
be taught. To the academic mind such playing as 
that of Miss Davies seems estimable, admirable even, 
and students are sent to hear it, as if anything worth 
learning could be learned from lifeless things. 
ARTHUR 


PAGEANT OF THE SEA.—I. 


6 truest test of scenery may be long, old intimacy 
with it. True, this is not always a trustworthy 
test in the case of a man’s native place where he spent 
his childhood and early years, on which he may look 
back as years of paradise. The native scene, even to 
the discriminating eye of taste, may appear very good 
simply through the magic of association, the illusions 
of memory. The garden along whose gravel paths once 
again Rogers walked in thought may not have been so 
distinguished among gardens as he imagined, and as the 
poem makes us picture it. Without old friendship with 
them, the quiet small landscapes of the country about 
Olney would never have drawn from Cowper such lines 
of praise as he wrote in pain when he was leaving them 
for ever. Some people, with deep attachment to their 
native scenery, have fully recognised this part associa- 
tion plays and half feared to return lest they should 
find so much of it an illusion—the rivers shrunk sadly, 
little more than brooks ; the great trees stunted—there 
mever were trees equal to those that grow about the 
long-lost home—the hills and valleys not out of the 
common. 


‘* We'll turn aside from Yarrow.” 


Many of us have had a chilling experience in this. 
Some feeling of the kind touched Hood perhaps when 
he thought of the house where he was born and of the 
fir-trees around it whose tops once seemed almost to 
touch the sky—it might be a mistake to go there and 
find himself much further from Heaven than when he 
‘was a boy. 

Old intimacy with a native scene then may deceive 
or half-deceive people as to its intrinsic merit of beauty. 
But when the scene we come to know well is not the 
half-enchanted one of early, wholly happy years, where 
it has stabbing thoughts—some oppression even of the 
dull aching weight of death still kept for us there—as 
well as store of good memories, the test is much more 
to be trusted. It is truest and surest where we become 
slowly conscious of the beauty of the scene, steeped in 
it little by little, each visit we pay it, even each day 
we see it, new glories unfolding themselves; always 
something exquisite, subtle, surprising being revealed, 
the exact likeness of which we cannot remember seeing 
and wondering at before. This is how I grew to know 
the sea and land scapes between Hayling and Poole 
Harbour. They are not native scenes, though I have 
known some parts of the district most of my life; 
and only by degrees has a full awakening to their 
beauty come to me. To-day I can see nothing tame or 
cramped about these scenes, nor any other scenes quite 
to match them in blend of natural beauty and national 
feeling, the pageant and expression of England an 
empire. This econ then has been a somewhat 
slow growth. e glory of the Solent did not flash 
upon me all at once; for a long while breezier open 
seas on the East Coast or rockier, wilder seas of Devon- 
shire and the West of Ireland appealed more directly 
tome. The Solent seemed very pretty and gentle, full 
of halcyon calm, where these other seas had bracing 
force, wild spray and rough wave, the strong salt of 
sea life all about them. This is a view common to 
many who have seen and cruised about the Solent from 
time to time, and found it, in the summer, often un- 
ruffled as the millpool of one of the chalk streams that 
make Southampton Water : but it is a view which most 
people can modify or put aside wholly when they come 
to study the scene closely and often, in all its moods 
and lights, and to think of its wonderful national story, 
and of the fleet that rides it, guardian of an ‘‘ awful 
and magnificent cause”. For English empire in almost 
perfect microcosm I know of nothing which quite equals 
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that lovely ribbon of water between mainland and 
island, with a narrow strip of country on either side, 
from the flat coast of Hayling to the crumbling cliffs of 
Southbourne, and from Needles and white cliffs of 
Alum Bay to Foreland and to Culver. Into this little 
space are compressed the supreme things of empire : 
Might, the battle-ship its symbol ; World-Commerce ; 
History in some of its most moving, most significant 
passages ; and that setting of Beauty, in natural scene, 
land and sea scape without which a complete nation is 
unthinkable. 

As to scenery, natural beauty and ever-changing look 
of water, cloud, light and land, the worth of these 
things on the life and character of people can hardly be 
over-valued—there is no danger of our over-valuing 
them to-day. It is sentiment in a way no doubt, but 
the appreciation of beautiful scenery is also of great 
practical service ; indeed sentiment that is not at the 
root a practical thing, helping to make men complete 
and better, is worthless rubbish ; it is sentimentalism, 
a very vile affectation. I do not see how anybody can 
deny that, by rightly valuing and being moved by it, men 
and women tend to be happier and of a higher mind ; 
it must follow that these things are of solid, practical 
use by making better citizens. It would be wrong- 
headed utilitarianism to question the practical good we 
get by dwelling on and valuing to the full beautiful 
English scenery. 

Hayling, which I call the islet, lies to the extreme 
east of the British Sea, a slip of a place, not much 
more than four miles across at its broadest which is by 
the sea, and scarcely over five miles in length. When 
the tide is fully up over the mud-flats of Chichester 
Harbour on the east and Langston on the west, only 
a mile of dry land divides water from water at the 
middle of the islet, its wasp waist. Chichester Harbour 
lies outside our chart, but Langston is not an unim- 
portant point upon it. To-day Langston carries no 
ship of war; not even a torpedo-boat can be seen 
there, only small fishing-smacks and the like. It 
would need vast toil to clear and deepen the harbour 
for ships, even for yachts and the smallest vessels of 
the Navy ; a very long, to some almost an unimaginable, 
work to dredge and carry away to sea the millions of 
years of sand and mud which have silted and settled 
here. Many people say it can never be done. But 
imagine England continuously growing as a ship 
empire, and cast the mind not more than a century 
ahead ; may not Portsmouth by then be dredged to its 
utmost carrying capacity for ships? Or suppose Lang- 
ston Harbour to-day actually were able to carry ships 
—who could doubt that it would be covered with them 
at times? Bearing in thought the rise of modern 
Portsmouth and Southampton, and the way in which 
huge works of land and water have been done in a 
single generation or a short lifetime, it seems rash to 
say that Langston must always be for sea-bird and 
fisher-boat. Is it not just a question of whether 
England’s power and commerce is to grow within the 
next hundred years as it has in the last? Take the 
view that it is; then you think quite easily of Lang- 
ston and Portsmouth as twin harbours. 

It is natural to play with such thoughts about the 
future of Langston and its islet when one is walking 
from Eastney and crossing the narrow channel by the 
ferry-boat ; but not less it is very good to be able in 
spring, or in the heat of midsummer, when the oak 
copses and spinneys are June-perfect, to leave the town 
and spend a long day on the islet. The refreshment of 
it is realised all the more that, from Portsmouth or 
Gosport, to reach the ferry one has passed through 
street after street where life seems as packed, and 
beauty in building or garden as far to seek, as in many 
of the environs of far larger English cities, in London 
itself: miles of houses, outwardly unexpressive of home, 
nothing about their faces to touch or cheer the imagi- 
nation. Wherever we are great and rich in commerce, 
there is this dark side of things, and no overlooking it. 
The oppression of life overcrowded, denied its share of 
earth, sky and water, is not quite shaken off till we are 
in the ferry-boat. We left the last row of houses—every 
house so aggressively like its neighbour—a mile or two 
back, but they are too near to be shaken off the mind 
till we are on the water or have landed on the other 
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side. The islet has a little railway across the bridge 
on the north side, but the simpler way to reach it from 
Portsmouth is by the ferry-boat. The moment we land 
we are free of all oppression of town life, so effectual is 
that narrow bar of deep water. On such an islet life 
strikes us as something quite different from life on the 
mainland—the stress and anxiety of it seem to have 
disappeared. Georce A. B. Dewar. 


ENGLISH BIRDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


WHEN settlement began, New Zealand farmers gave 
a hearty invitation to the small birds of England 
to help in the great work of colonisation. The 
colonists were in a rather sad plight then, through 
lagues of caterpillars which threatened to make farm- 
ing on anything like a large scale impossible. The 
gathering of the insects caused consternation. They 
advanced through the country in armies, devouring 
crops and leaving fields as bare as if the seed had not 
been sown. In the Auckland district one settler kept 
a paddock closed up for a short time in order to place 
some young stock in it, but when he completed the 
purchase of the stock he was astonished to find that 
the grass in the paddock had disappeared. It had 
been eaten by caterpillars. In Hawke’s Bay cater- 
pillars covered a paddock so thickly as to give colour 
to the pasture, even from a distance, and a mob of 
sheep was driven backwards and forwards over the 
insects to kill them. A telegram published in the lead- 
ing New Zealand newspapers about that time stated 
that the morning and evening trains between Waverley 
and Nukumaru, in the Wanganui district, on the west 
coast of the North Island, were brought to a stand- 
still owing to countless thousands of caterpillars being 
on the rails, which had to be swept and sanded before 
the trains could continue their journeys. Some time 
afterwards, in the Rangitikei district, an army of cater- 
— hundreds of thousands strong, was overtaken 
y a train as the insects were crossing the rails to 
reach a field of oats. Thousands were crushed under 
the wheels of the engine, and the train stopped. It 
was found that the wheels had become so greasy that 
they revolved without advancing, as they could not 
grasp the rails. The guard and the engine-driver 
me sand on the rails, and a start was made. 

uring the stoppage the caterpillars had crawled in 
thousands over the engine and all over the carriages, 
inside and outside. 

Some of the native birds performed good services by 
eating insects, but the native birds of New Zealand 
are shy and will not dwell with men. When the forest 
is destroyed to enable settlement to take place they 
retreat further back. As a means of adequately deal- 
ing with the insect pests they were not worth con- 
sidering. It was clear to the settlers that if the 
disastrous state of affairs continued it would be useless 
to attempt to carry on agriculture, as operations in 
that direction would feed insects, not men and women. 
The settlers then turned their attention to the insect- 
eating birds of the Old Country. There are no winter 
retreats for birds in New Zealand. It was therefore 
concluded that the introduced birds must have three 
qualifications. They must be able to eat both insects 
and seeds, otherwise they could not live in the winter, 
when the ‘‘ children of the summer” are absent; they 
must be non-migratory, otherwise the time and money 
spent on their acclimatisation would be wasted; and 
they must breed prolifically, so that they should multiply 
— and soon overcome the insect pests. 

he sparrow, the hedge-sparrow, the song-thrush, 
the blackbird, the greenfinch, the chaffinch, the gold- 
finch, the redpoll, the yellowhammer, the cirl-bunting, 
the starling, the skylark, and other birds were intro- 
duced. They accepted the task allotted to them, took 
up their permanent residence in the colony, and fed 
on the fat of the land. But the colonists felt that they 
repaid kindness with ingratitude. The regard that was 
once felt for them has been turned to bitter hatred. 
There is a hue and cry against them, and most of 
the farmers in the colony would now willingly banish 
them from the land if they could. 

There is no doubt on this point whatever. There is 
a verdict in black and white against the birds, signed 


by the colony’s farmers, who express their opinions in 
aclear and emphatic manner. The verdict is written 
on acircular which I prepared some months ago, and 
which the Department of Agriculture issued for me 
throughout the colony. It contains twenty-nine ques- 
tions dealing with the position now occupied by 
English birds in New Zealand. It is in reply to these 
questions that the farmers have given expression to 
their very strong feeling against the birds, which are 
condemned individually as impudent thieves and collec- 
tively as a company of marauders. ‘‘ Generally speak- 
ing”, I asked, ‘‘have the introduced birds done more 
good than harm, or more harm than good?” An 
angry roar against the birds, anda pathetic appeal that 
no more should be liberated, came back. An excep- 
tionally angry farmer says he hopes that the man who 
first introduced English birds will be smitten with all the 
plagues of Egypt ; and another says that hanging is the 
only punishment that will fit the crime of ‘‘ bringing to 
this splendid country these dreadful little pests”. ‘* It 
would have been better for us if they had all stayed at 
home”, another farmer says, and still another says: 
** For goodness’ sake, don’t make it worse by importing 
more of them.” 

A fruit-grower refuses to give his views, as the space 
left in the circular is far too small to enable him to say 
all that he wants to say. The Lower Hutt, in the 
Wellington district, is a market-gardening centre, and 
the following catalogue of a resident’s grievances, 
together with his sweeping statement, seems to show 
that the English birds are particularly numerous there : 
‘*One acre of cabbage and cauliflower plants destroyed 
entirely last year ; vegetable-garden seeds picked out, 
necessitating netting ; currants entirely eaten up ; cannot 
ripen one gooseberry; raspberries saved with the 
greatest difficulty by picking twice daily ; impossible to 
grow wheat, quarter-acre picked absolutely clean last 
year; oats pulled out when about 2 inches high, and 
have to sow double quantities to allow for destruction ; 
whole treefuls of the best sorts of plums destroyed. 
The destruction, in short, is so great as seriously to 
interfere with cropping arrangements, to bar several 
valuable lines, and to render gardening, both domestic 
and market, simply heartbreaking.” 

One of the questions I asked was: “Has the 
introduction of any of the English birds been a mis- 
take?” It is not surprising that the answers to this 
question contain a heavy condemnation of the house- 
sparrow, which is now heartily cursed in many 
countries and absolutely outlawed in several, with a 
price upon his head. As far as I have been able 
to learn, the first sparrows introduced into New 
Zealand were liberated in the province of Canter- 
bury; but it is stated that their introduction was 
not contemplated on that occasion, and that their 
arrival was quite accidental. The story is that the 
Canterbury Acclimatisation Society ordered twelve 
dozen hedge-sparrows from England. The order 
was placed with Captain Stevens, of the ‘‘ Matoaka”, 
who submitted it to a bird-fancier at Knightsbridge. 
Either the captain or the fancier blundered, and 
the captain took on board thirteen dozen house- 
sparrows. He believed that they were the valuable 
hedge-sparrows the colonists desired, and he was 
very attentive to them on the voyage out to the 
colony. Most of them died. When the vessel reached 
Lyttelton, the port of Canterbury, in February 1867, 
only a few were left. The officers of the Acclimatisa- 
tion Society, realising that a mistake had been made, 
refused to accept the strangers. The officers went 
below to look at some other imported birds. In the 
meantime, the captain tock the sparrows out of their 
cage. Remarking that the poor little beggars had had 
a bad time, he set them at liberty. They flew into the 
rigging, and remained twittering there for some time 
before they took to the wing. They were in Lyttelton 
for three weeks. Then they disappeared, and when 
next heard of they were at Kaiapoi, about twenty 
miles away, where two years later they were reported 
to be ‘‘ particularly numerous ”. 

From the nature of the evidence submitted to me, I 
have calculated that one pair of house-sparrows in New 
Zealand will breed twenty-five young in one season. 
If allowance is made for natural decrease, which I do 
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not think is great, the average for each pair might 
safely be put down at twenty. If those twenty are 
equally divided into males and females, and if all of 
them, together with the original parent birds, live for 
five years, the single pair in that time will have 
increased to no fewer than 322,102. The handful of 
sparrows liberated by Captain Stevens in Lyttelton in 
1867, therefore, must have been responsible for many 
of the birds that spread over Canterbury, and they 
must have produced sufficient progeny to stock a large 
portion of the country. 

Hundreds of farmers in New Zealand have come to 
the conclusion that the sparrow has entirely lost its 
insectivorous habit, and has become a grain-eater pure 
and simple. They say that while there is a speck of 
grain about, or a seed of any kind, the sparrow will 
not trouble about the insects, unless to feed its young. 

Attempts have been made to put the sparrow’s weak- 
ness in this respect to an actual test. One of my 
correspondents states that when insects have been 
placed round a sparrow’s nest the bird has left them 
alone and has flown to an adjacent wheat-field or a 
garden of sweet young vegetables. Many observers, 
however, state that the sparrow still prefers insects, 
but this is often accompanied by a statement that the 
bird will take the trouble to look for insects only when 
there is little grain available. Of the hundreds of corre- 
spondents who filled in the circular, only six raise their 
voices in the sparrow’s favour, and, of those six, only 
four are farmers. 

Some of the English birds were introduced into New 
Zealand for sentimental reasons. It was sentiment 
that brought the skylark to these shores. The song 
of this gay singer was listened to by the colonists with 
delight that can hardly be expressed in words. It 
sent a thrill of pleasure through the whole settlement 
where it was first heard. The bird was Shelley’s 
‘* blithe spirit”, which poured forth the fulness of its 
joy in ‘‘ profuse strains of unpremeditated art”. It 
showered a ‘‘ rain of melody”’ on the toiling colonists, 
and awakened the sweetest thoughts of home and of 
childhood’s days. The colonists had absolutely no sus- 
picion that their charming little feathered friend, the gay 
and débonnaire ‘‘ embodiment of joy”, the gentle singer 
of the field, who had come to sing to them the songs 
of Merry England, would soon be ranked as a feathered 
pest, second to none but the sparrow. 

The blackbird is another sentimental reminder of the 
Old Country, and another ‘‘ feathered friend” that is 
heartily cursed up hill and down dale. At one time 
there was a rage for blackbirds in Christchurch, the 
principal city of Canterbury. A single bird kept in a 
cage by Mr. T. H. Potts, at Governor’s Bay, in 
Lyttelton Harbour, was the subject of much public 
attention. Exorbitant prices were sometimes paid for 
a mate for an odd bird. The blackbird soon became 
naturalised. The colonists only smiled when it took a 
little fruit. There was plenty of fruit, they said ; but 
there were only a few blackbirds, and they looked upon 
the bird’s depredations as they would look upon the 
trivial failings of a favourite child. As years went by 
and the blackbird increased in numbers, it took the 
lion’s share of cherries, strawberries, pears, apples, 
and other fruit. Gardeners then began to look upon it 
as an ugly, sooty intruder and a greedy nuisance, and 
its company was found to be not half as desirable as 
had been expected. One of my correspondents, at 
Waihou, Piako County, reports that the blackbird, 
acting in co-operation with the song-thrush, has prac- 
tically put a stop to the growing of apples, grapes, 
plums, peaches, gooseberries, and pears on a small 
scale. A large majority of those who replied to my 
circular are distinctly in favour of banishing the black- 
bird, as they look upon it as no friend, but an enemy. 

Very few people in New Zealand have a good word 
to say for the song-thrush, another sentimental bird. 
It is placed fairly high on the list of mistakes. The 
greenfinch is described sweepingly as the farmer's 
greatest enemy when grain is ripening. It eats young 
vegetable plants. In some districts it is regarded as 
the worst offender of all in the orchard, where it attacks 
trees while they are in flower and just as the fruit is 
forming. In some orchards, it is stated, the green- 
finch takes nine-tenths of the fruit crops. Nearly all 


the other small English birds introduced are destructive 
in one way or another. The principal exceptions are 
the hedge-sparrow and the starling. The little hedge- 
sparrow is praised almost unanimously. It is regarded 
as the farmers’ faithful friend, and the only regret they 
feel in connexion with its presence is that it has not 
spread as rapidly as its hardy and impudent namesake, 
the house-sparrow. 

There is hardly a limit to the good words said of the 
Starling. It is often described in the circular as the 
only English bird worth having. It has spread over a 
large portion of the country, and its arrival in a new 
district is welcomed by all engaged in agriculture. 
Many farmers erect nesting-boxes to encourage it to 
come about their farms. There is a widespread opinion 
that it is the only English bird which has maintained its 
insectivorous character. Besides devouring insects, it 
does a great deal of good by destroying larks’ eggs 
and eating the ‘‘ ticks ” on sheep. Somewhat alarming 
stories are told by quite a large number of my corre- 
spondents, however, about the starling having taken to 
devouring fruit and even grain. I have no proof in 
regard to its grain-eating offences, but this is a phase 
of the bird’s life in New Zealand that is well worth 
watching. If even the starling turns from insects to 
fruit and grain, it may be asked if there are any birds 
that are likely to remain loyal to their reputations as 
insect-eaters. The starling seems to have given rise to 
something more substantial than suspicion in Australia. 
The gravest possible charges are made against it there, 
and these charges seem to be based upon evidence 
that cannot be denied. According to the report of the 
American consul at Melbourne, the birds have increased 
to myriads. ‘‘ The fruit destroyed by them includes 
peaches, pears, cherries, apples, figs, apricots, plums, 
grapes, and strawberries, and both vine and fruit 
growing are seriously threatened if the pest is not 
suppressed.” Mr. W. W. Smith, a New Zealand 
naturalist, informs me that the starling in this colony 
has developed a taste for honey. It began by killing 
the introduced humble-bees, to give to its young. It is 
thought that the eating of the bees’ honey-sac created 
in the bird a liking for honey, and, like the native tui, 
the starling now frequents the flax-flats and sucks 
the honey from the richly-mellifluous flowers of the 
flax-plant. 

All the evidence I have obtained points to the fact 
that birds are quite ready to change their habits when 
they are introduced into a new country. The inquiry I 
made has not put an end to the controversy whether 
English small birds are farmers’ friends or foes; the 
lines of demarcation are too faint and too hard to 
define to enable it to be said with any certainty that the 
introduction of small birds generally into New Zealand 
was a mistake, although there are individual instances 
in which, obviously, bad mistakes were made. There 
have been no great caterpillar plagues in the colony 
since the English birds were introduced, and it is 
hardly fair to condemn all the feathered immigrants 
as altogether bad; a forgetful generation has a short 
memory, but past services should not be forgotten. 

James Drummonp. 


PROBLEM-CHESS SCHOOLS. 


S line death of Dr. Jan Dobrusky naturally turns 

one’s mind to matters problematic and the master- 
pieces of art (for they are nothing less) with which the 
Bohemian school, as it is termed, have for more thar 
a quarter of a century enriched the chess world. 

0 Dobrusky and his co-workers one may unhesitat- 
ingly give a great share in the spade-work of changing 
the scope of problems from a mere puzzle or somewhat 
fortuitous arrangement of the pieces for a particular 
mate to a scientific setting of ideas blended lovingly 
together and dressed out, so to speak, to the best 
advantage. 

Nowadays there is a persistent demand for problems, 
light and piquant positions to tickle the palates of 
dilettanti and beguile their spare moments, but it 
would be highly erroneous to imagine that the vast 
majority of these are of much intrinsic worth. 

It is astonishing to note the positions one sees again 
and again repeated, varying only in the setting of akey, 
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by industrious enthusiasts who semi-consciously dig up 
ideas exploited by the big men of a previous decade 
and fancy—more especially when the comments of 
persevering solvers are appended to their solutions— 
that their own travail has truly brought forth a unique 
specimen of great worth. 

The connoisseur can almost infallibly put his finger 
on the real thing, even though it appears anonymously, 
and while the subtlety of the idea will permeate the 
position, the various defences and stratagems maintain 
some connexion. 

It has been seriously debated whether the shorter 
problems are capable of much further expansion. 
There is a limit to invention here as in mathematics, 
and therefore the enthusiastic novice sometimes runs 
grave danger of an accusation of plagiarism. In the 
two or three openings now most favoured in tourna- 
ments it seemed years ago almost impossible that 
further novelties could be introduced much before the 
middle game, but we see yet innovations quite early. 
But in general, however hard one works, a definite limit 
of skill is soon reached, and each automatically finds 
his own barrier. 

Most players know Oliver Wendell Holmes’ sage 
remarks concerning the brains of chess-players, and 
Rousseau in his ‘‘ Confessions” gives some curious 
revelations. He tells how a Genevese named Bagueret, 
employed under Peter the Great, taught him the moves. 
Rousseau writes that ‘‘ my progress was so rapid, that 
at the first sitting I gave him the rook he had given me 
at the beginning. I wanted no more; I became a 
madman after chess. I pass nights and days in per- 
sisting to learn by heart every game, to force them into 
my head right and wrong, in playing alone, without 
ceasing or end. After two or three months of this 
charming exercise and every imaginable effort, I go to 
the coffee-house, haggard and yellow, and almost 
stupid. I try and I again play with M. Bagueret; he 
beats me once, twice, thrice: so many combinations 
were jumbled in my brain, and my imagination was so 
deadened, I saw nothing but clouds before me. 

‘* Every time I exercised myself in studying the game 
by Philidor’s or Stamma’s books the same thing 
happened, and after having spent myself with fatigue I 
found I played worse than at first. But whether I left 
off playing, or whether in playing I could recover a 
little breath, I never advanced one hair from the first 
sitting, and always found myself at the same point as 
when I left off. I might exercise myself a thousand 
ages ; I could give Bagueret the rook but nothing more.” 

An analogous assertion was made by Deschappelles, 
who ranked as the foremost player of his day, though 
he lost a short match, giving odds, to Lewis the well- 
known English writer in 1821. 

In the ‘‘ theme problem ” below the queen ranges up, 
across, and down the four corners of the habitable 
chess globe, and returns finally (black’s special defence 
to this being 1. Kt—K3) to her starting-point to mate. 

The setting will be found highly polished, and the 
defence 1.B—KKt4, whereupon Kt—KKtq ch also 
deserves attentive examination. 


PROBLEM 122. By Dr. Jan Dosrusky, of Prague. 
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White, 5 pieces. 
White mates in four moves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MODERN GIRL. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY ReEvigw. 
Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks, 
August 2, 1907. 

S1r,—In view ot the criticism one hears from time to 
time of the influence on the women of our day of the 
modern girls’ school, run as nearly as necessary 
differences admit of on the lines of the great public 
schools for boys, it may be interesting to hear what 
some of these girls in later life have to say on the 
matter for themselves. Being asked by the Association 
of Headmistresses to read a paper on the training for 
after life given in our schools, it occurred to me that the 
girls themselves knew more about it than I did, and 
that if they could be persuaded to speak we might 
learn something ; so I sent out circulars to all the girls 
of the two schools with which I have been especially 
connected—S. Leonards School, S. Andrews, Fife; 
and Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks—for whom ad- 
dresses could be found. I asked: ‘‘ How have you 
spent the time since leaving school?” ‘‘ Do you feel 
that your life at school has been in any way a help to 
you?” ‘*Can you suggest any way in which school 
life could have been made more helpful?” Sixteen 
hundred and sixty circulars went out and about half of 
them have been returned. 

The great majority of these eight hundred girls live 
at home, or have lived at home most of the time since 
they left school; and from what they tell me of their 
occupations home life for the most part is a very large 
and full life. Many have had invalid mothers to nurse 
and care for; and many others have suddenly been 
called upon to take charge of their father’s house, to 
bring up young brothers and sisters, to care for their 
poorer neighbours, and perform all the social duties of 
the mistress of ahouse. About half—44 per cent.—are 
married, and of these nearly all have children ; 24 per 
cent. have had a university training, or its equivalent in 
art or music, and among those engaged in professional 
work are several doctors, a head and many assistant 
mistresses, members of county education committees, 
authors, hospital nurses, missionaries, the principal of 
a Church Missionary Society’s training home, house- 
keepers, photographers, gardeners, Charity Organi- 
sation Society’s secretaries, actresses, journalists, 
sculptors, public singers, artists in stained glass, 
librarians, H.M. inspectors of schools, inspectors of 
boarded-out children, technical teachers, sisters, super- 
intendents of inquiries of investigation, a solicitor’s 
clerk, a portrait painter and a teacher of jiu-jitsu. 

.._ Has school helped these girls in their after life? 
Here is the testimony of a few out of hundreds similar : 

**] do not think that anything was left undone that 
could help us in the narrow path and show us the 
beauty of noble lives nobly lived for the good of others.” 

‘* Helped enormously in fighting the battle of life.” 

‘The inspiration of my life, the thought of school 
often pulling me up and helping me to see things in 
their true light.” 

‘*T have found the thought of school a never-failing 
stimulus. The laws of life at S. Leonards were un- 
written, yet so perfectly explicit that it has been im- 
possible ever after to forget the code learned there.” 

(Encouraged) ‘‘a tendency to think of others first, 
and to do what work comes to hand cheerfully and 
methodically.” 

‘* Without the training I could never have done most 
of this work” (very responsible home and parochial 
work, including the instruction of two brothers up to 
the age of fourteen). 

‘**T feel glad that I had the privilege of being edu- 
cated in a school so enlightened as to have hardly any 
rules, no marks and no prizes.” 

‘*The method in study, the thorough training of the 
mind and also the practical training in the apportioning 
of time, are of great value.” 

‘* The happy, healthy life and good education armed 
and strengthened me for the exceptionally trying time 
in an unhealthy climate, two rebellions, a war and a 
siege.” 

‘* Prepared’ me to enter fully into my husband's life 
in every aspect and into the lives of my sons.” 
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‘*The happy comradeship between the girls is a 
splendid grounding for social intercourse afterwards.” 

‘*It has widened my interests and shown me in how 
many ways a woman can be useful in her home and 
country and how great her influence can be.” 

‘* School made me ardent in the endeavour to work 
for other people and to care for the poor ; it made me 
cling more firmly to my faith and spiritual things and 
altogether led me higher.” 

Now for some of the criticisms. The most frequent 
is the want of conversational French and German. 
This, I freely admit, has in years gone by been a 
reproach against our particular schools. The direct 
method of teaching now in vogue has entirely done 
away with this reproach; but whether it will tend to 
produce scholars in the academic sense of that word is 
at present, I think, an open question. 

The next most common complaint is that they were 
not taught cooking, dressmaking, book-keeping, all 
those crafts that may be summed up as domestic, 
including the laws regulating house-property! This 
criticism is not to my mind a fair one. These crafts 
belong to professional and not to school training. 
School is intended chiefly to prepare the means, and 
such crafts use up too much time in proportion to the 
amount of training to be obtained from them. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of our girls now take a 
course of domestic training at a technical college, after 
leaving school, and this I believe to be the best way of 
obtaining it. 

Several think mistresses should make friends with 
the girls more, and that the mistresses should expect a 
higher standard from them, and that they pay too little 
attention to individuality. This, I think, points to one 
of the weakest spots in our social system. Schools 
will never be what they might and should be until 
parents of high rank, who presumably have had the 
best opportunities for culture, send their daughters to 
school, and teach them to look forward to themselves 
training and guiding into good citizenship those who 
have had fewer and smaller opportunities than they. 
In days gone by a king would place his sister or 
daughter at the head of an abbey or priory. Why 
should not a Royal princess now be head of one of our 
great educational foundations for girls ? 

I have not yet touched upon games. A few seem to 
think that games were bad for them, and in their day 
at any rate were thought too much of. But there is 
more evidence in favour of games : 

‘*Games developed the spirit of fairness and taught 
me to respect opponents.” 

‘* Improved general health marvellously.” 

‘*A valuable preparation for corporate life in the 
wider spheres of Empire and Church.” 

‘*T believe the system of encouraging games that 
are played for one’s side rather than for the individual 
is an excellent one and helpful in after life.” 

One suggestion made by a successful lady doctor 
that perhaps we overdid games, because she found that 
sO many young married women who had been athletic 
were sterile, is not borne out by the facts before me. 
Eighty-four per cent. of those who were married before 
1905 are the mothers of families varying from one to 
nine. I think girls are more exhausted by mental 
than by physical work, but exhaustion from any cause 
whatever saps the vitality and is most detrimental. 
The difficulty complained of by the doctor may be due 
to over-exercise after school age, but also very prob- 
ably to chronic catarrh of organs, caused by over- 
nourishment. In only one case is mentioned for a time 
an unwillingness to forego athletics for the duties of 
maternity. When the time of trial comes it is the 
body with a reasonably developed muscular system 
that performs its functions most easily. 

Another remark occasionally found is that the in- 
tellectual stimulus is not great enough. This is to 
some extent true, but is scarcely the fault of the schools, 
the intellectual standard of which, I fancy, we would all 
thankfully raise. The difficulty is caused by the 
chaotic state of girls’ education which sends us girls 
who have to be fitted in somehow, who have practically 
wasted the greater part of their childhood and who do 


and train their children adequately before they go to 
school. 

Few of my correspondents mention religion, but 
some bear striking testimony : 

‘*(I acquired) high moral standards based on true 
religion.” 

‘*(I acquired) simple religious fervour without party 
spirit.” 

or feel that school life was an immense help to me 
in every way, especially in teaching me self-control and 
developing my religion, and giving me a sense of 
responsibility towards my neighbour.” 

‘*T shall never forget the Sunday lessons nor the 
lectures before Confirmation.” 

‘* Of the sound religion and the high tone I hope I 
shall always feel the influence.” 

‘*It certainly helped me greatly to think more 
seriously on religious matters.” 

All this is of course selected testimony, honestly 
selected, but still only specimens from a larger collec- 
tion. Readers may discount this evidence as the 
witnesses’ natural affection for their old school (a 
natural affection girls in the old days very seldom had), 
enhanced by reluctance to make an unfavourable report 
to their former mistress. Still I think it will be admitted 
that the experience of these public-school girls throws 
considerable and not unfavourable light on the character 
of the new type of girls’ school. 

I am, yours truly, J. F. Dove. 

[We have great pleasure in printing this letter. 
Enquiry conducted on these lines would perhaps throw 
more light on comparative educational methods than 
the a priori arguments usually applied.—Epb. S. R.] 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD AND LADY SYKES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, August 7, 1907. 

S1r,—I wish to make a short reply to Mr. Haggard’s 
letter of 28 July. Possibly you may be of opinion 
enough has been written in discussion whether the 
distinguished author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” is 
more qualified to come to a just conclusion upon the 
general condition of English agriculture than those 
long resident in districts he of necessity cursorily 
visited. 

I desire however with your permission to point 
out that Mr. Haggard’s last communication to your 
REVIEW contains sarcastic reference to my sex, a 
covert sneer at those who ‘“‘ have intimate interests 
such as the possession of, or connexion with, certain 
property”. Presumably landlords. Also an endorse- 
ment, to all practical purposes, of all I have said with 
regard to the extremely partial nature of the evidence, he 
received as to the condition of agriculture in East 
Yorkshire when making his sociological studies in 
Rural England. 


I remain, faithfully yours, Jessica SyKEs. 


FISCAL POLICY: THE CHARGE OF 
VAGUENESS. 

To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 

Kinnersley Castle, Herefordshire, 31 July, 1907. 

Sir,—Mr. Henry Chaplin’s statement last Saturday 
that “he and other supporters of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal proposals were content to accept the policy laid 
down by Mr. Balfour in his speeches and the S. Valen- 
tine Day letter”, has caused some of the Radical party 
to again utter their stale cry of ‘‘ What is Mr. Balfour’s 
Fiscal policy?” For some time past considerable 
ingenuity has been expended by our opponents in 
endeavouring to prove that Mr. Balfour is in the 
wrong because he does not specifically state the exact 
means by which at some future date he would be willing 
to further the policy or policies of Colonial Preference 
and Tariff Reform. 

This is hardly fair, or if it is fair then Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and other members of the pre- 
sent Government have been—and in very recent times— 
guilty of exactly the same offence. Surely it cannot 


already be forgotten that as recently as the last General 


not remain with us long enough. 
It is .only -well-educated mothers who can .téach . 


_Election Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his prin- 
cipal supporters signified their sympathy with many 
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proposed reforms (such as Educational reforms for 
example), without explicitly stating the details by which 
they proposed to carry those reforms into effect. 

or did they in any case that I can remember even 
go so far as to state whether the reforms they proposed 
would reflect the conflicting views of the most extreme 
or of the most moderate of their supporters. No 
doubt it was felt, and fairly felt, that it would be unwise 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to commit himself 
to details by expressing his own personal view, for fear 
of unduly hampering the work of whoever might be 
the responsible Minister called upon actually to prepare 
and introduce the Bills. To come to even more recent 
history, Mr. Haldane did not unfold the details of his 
new Army Bill until after he had been some months in 
office. The details of the Government’s policy in regard 
to the Irish Council Bill were, we have been assured, 
kept secret from even the Irish party until they were 
produced in the House of Commons ; and one has only 
to refer to the forecasts in the Liberal press concerning 
the House of Lords to prove that a very short time 
before the recent resolution in regard to it was passed 
the rank and file of the Radical party had not the 
vaguest idea whether the Government policy was 
to be a policy of ‘‘ ending” or ‘‘mending”. That it 
was to be neither one nor the other, but was to be a 
policy of ‘‘ weakening”, was undoubtedly a surprise at 
the last moment to most people. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman himself on several 
occasions within a few days or weeks of the production 
of the resolution gave his supporters to understand 
that the time was not yet ripe for making any definite 
statement of the Government’s policy, but indicated 
= such a statement would be made “‘at the proper 

e™. 

It would be easy to multiply instances almost in- 
definitely, but I have perhaps said sufficient to prove 
that the present Government by their words and actions 
have frequently and emphatically endorsed the idea that 
neither the leader of a party nor the principal members 
of that party ought to be called upon to commit them- 
selves to details until the ‘‘ proper time” has arrived 
and have also indicated that the proper time for reveal- 
ing the details of any scheme is AFTER the Minister 
responsible for its production has consulted the Cabinet 
and has received their sanction for producing it. That 
being so, it is obviously unfair to cavil at Mr. Balfour 
for not committing himself to the details of a scheme 
which cannot be dealt with at the earliest until after 
another General Election, and only then on the 
assumption that the preference party have a majority. 

But it may be urged that Mr. Balfour’s case is dif- 
ferent, because the advocates of tariff and imperial 
preference say there is only one way in which these two 
ideas can be combined and carried into practical effect, 
and that is by the taxation of food. Surely, they say, 
Mr. Balfour can declare if he is or is not in favour of 
this taxation of food, which lies at the bottom of the 
matter ? 

To those who are uneducated in fiscal matters this 
may, and no doubt does, seem a pertinent and reason- 
able way of putting things. To those who know better 
it is merely a ‘‘trap” question, asked, not for the pur- 
pose of gaining information, but for the purpose of 
trying to elicit some words which may be twisted and 
distorted out of their true meaning—as some of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s words have been—and then used 
either to make mischief in our party now or to hamper 
whoever may be responsible for the bringing-in of a 
Tariff Reform Bill in the future. That the question is 
a catch is evident from the fact that the Radicals persist 
in ignoring the fact that food is already taxed, and 
heavily taxed, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, while 
shifting taxes from some articles to others, is to reduce 
the amount of taxation we pay on food rather than to 
increase it. 

It may be said that there are some tariff reformers 
who are also impatient with Mr. Balfour because he will 
not commit himself to details. If so, they too might 
with advantage take to heart the example of forbear- 
ance set them by the Liberal party, who have so 
frequently and so patiently. awaited what their Leader 
considered the “‘ proper time” for him, or his accredited 
Minister to disclose the details of promised reforms. 


Turning from the political to the business point of 
view. If we were to ask any wise business man to 
give us a detailed statement of how he would propose 
to conduct his business, say, three years hence, would he 
not reply that although he thought circumstances tend- 
ing in a certain direction made it obvious that he would 
also have to make some changes in that direction, it 
would be premature for him to state the exact details of 
his policy so far in advance ? 

That appears to be the reasonable line taken up by 
Mr. Balfour as the head of our firm, but he is willing in 
the meantime to consider all proposals or suggestions 
made by his partners. 

The gravamen of the charge against the Government 
as regards preference and fiscal matters is that they 
have taken exactly the opposite view, and have com- 
mitted themselves too much to detail, by stating that no 
matter what happens they are determined to stick to 
their present business policy, to turn a deaf ear to all 
reasoning, and to refuse even to consider any sugges- 
tions for the future conduct of the Empire’s business, 
even although those suggestions are pressed upon them 
by our colonial partners and endorsed by a very large 
number of those interested in our Imperial business at 
home. Yours truly, 

DE F, PENNEFATHER. 


COAL: GREED BROTHERS v. THE RAPACITY 
COMPANY UNLIMITED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Paignton, 5 August, 1907. 

S1r,—This case, as some may still remember, came 
on in the year 1893, when the present writer, among 
others, had the honour to sit for fifty-four consecutive 
days and nights in a Yorkshire coal-hole keeping the 
peace between the parties. Whether it went in favour 
of the Brothers Greed or of the Rapacity matters little 
now, seeing that their old differences are apparently 
sunk in a mutual agreement to fleece their common 
friend, the British public, to-day ; for, not content with 
the remission of the tax on export coal which, one 
would suppose, was sufficient set-off against any recent 
demands conceded to their men, the ‘‘ masters” are to 
profit still further by the occasion, and charge the 
summer with the winter prices, thus reaping harvest 
all the year round. 

How long, Sir, is the unhappy consumer of this 
necessary of life to remain unprotected by his Govern- 
ment from the pestilent vagaries and extortions of the 
coal-owners and the coal-owned ? 

Yours faithfully, M. B. 


PUTTING BACK THE CLOCK IN PAINTING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

23 July, 1907. 
Sir,—Are we to imitate the example of Constable, 
who tried when sitting down to paint to forget that he 
had ever seen a picture? Propounding this Mr. 
Binyon replies No, for it were at best a confession of 
weakness. Now here it seems to me that your critic 
makes the natural mistake of misapprehending the 
significance of Constable’s implied purpose: because 
he writes from the man of letters’ desk and not from a 
painter’s. Constable undoubtedly wished to convey 
that when he sat down in front of Nature he resolutely 
desired to see her with his own eyes rather than with 
some other master’s. And the wisdom of his desire is 
wholly established by those frequent painters who stray 
among the influences of various moments, far out of 
sight of any individuality they may have possessed. 
Now they throw off a De Wint, and to-morrow it will 

be David Cox; visiting the New English Art Club the 
return to the fields and set about a Tonks or A. W. 
Rich: to the more afflicted landscape as a whole is 
labelled variously with the names of bygone artists. 
This then, I think, is the danger against which Constable 
would entrench, the conscious or unconscious vision 
through another’s eyes. But it is not this that Mr. 
Binyon has in mind. He, distressed by the glut of 
slovenly and clever jottings which béset the exhibitions, 
looks, for a correction, to pre-Turnerian watercolour ; 
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not.to Nature. Willingly making jettison of the charm 
of lightness, of airy and translucent colour, he would 
hold on his way consoled by the pleasant companionship 
of such drawings as take us back to the yet immature 
achievement of Girtin. 

Between this Scylla and the Charybdis of ‘raw 
literalism drained of human interest or wasted in multi- 
farious triviality of theme” it does not appear in Mr. 
Binyon’s mind that our painters might steer towards 
Nature. But iy Is it that your thoughtful critic 
conceives that Turner, Barbizon and Impressionism 
have drained the great Mother dry, and that from her 
barely opened store nothing more can be revealed? 
Surely the corrective for temporary stagnation and 
excess of flourishing inanity has never been found in 
harking back to the mere letter of the past. The spirit 
is the vital matter. And just as Masaccio and Michael 
Angelo, Claude and Gainsborough, Girtin, Turner, 
Rousseau and Whistler by diligently seeking from 
Nature revealed undreamt-of things, so to-day we can 
realise in some of our few artists, who in no complacent 
patronising spirit earnestly pursue their art, a distinct 
unfaltering progress. But they reach this by applying 
to their work the lessons of the past; and, starting 
from the foremost point of vantage which Turner and 
Claude Monet have revealed, they hesitate not to 
attempt poetically and with beauty the inexhaustible 
mysteries of Nature’s light and atmosphere, rather than 
relapsing to the days of symbolic compromise. 

I am your obedient servant, 
C. H. Baker. 


BALZAC’S BILLS AND LOVE-LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chateau de la Croisiére, Ghistelles, Belgium, 
25 July, 1907. 

S1r,—After some weeks of hesitation, the Institute 
of France, though still reluctant to do so, seems likely 
to accept the bequest made to it by the vicomte de 
de Lovenjoul, who died recently at Royat, 
of his immense collection of manuscripts and other 
relics of the French romantic authors of the middle of 
the last century. The history, so truly Balzacian, of 
this mass of Balzac ore and trash seems worthy of 
record. 

M. de Spoelberch’s collection of manuscripts is 
probably the most remarkable ever got together by a 
private person. A wealthy nobleman, the last of his 
branch of an ancient family, possessed of infinite leisure 
and of infinite patience, Charles de Spoelberch com- 
menced life as disciple of Sainte-Beuve, whose critical 
work he aspired to continue. Sainte-Beuve used to 
collect as much information as possible regarding the 
family and private life of every author whose work he 
reviewed, and then study the author’s books by the 
light which the kaowledge of his history threw on 
his mind. The vicomte de Spoelberch thought of 
doing likewise, but Sainte-Beuve, who worked for his 
living, and wrote a review a week, contented himself 
with as much information as a few days’ research on 
the part of himself, his secretary and his friends 
afforded ; whereas Spoelberch, to whom monetary gain 
meant nothing, never knew where to stop, and the 
result was that instead of becoming a good critic he 
became a great collector. It is true he published some 
six or eight volumes packed with interesting details 
drawn from his collection, but these volumes are really 
more guides to the collection than independent works. 

M. de Spoelberch bought everythinghe could lay 
hands on relating to Georges Sand, Musset, Gautier, 
Mérimée, Victor Hugo, Stendhal, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
and Balzac. Be it noted in passing that Sainte-Beuve, 
the first idol of Spoelberch, whole-heartedly detested 
Balzac. Nevertheless, it was to Balzac, that greatest 
of French novelists and most extraordinary of men, 
that the vicomte de Spoelberch devoted himself 
throughout the later portion of his life. His collection 
of Balzac manuscripts is marvellous. 

He owned the manuscripts of nearly every one 
of Balzac’s published novels, and their number is 
great. The. manuscript of ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet” was 


wanting, but he knew where it was, and he never 
despaired of getting it. Up tothe last, he used to say, 


‘‘ The day I know whatever its owners wish for most in 
the world, it is mine”, and this saying reveals the 
secret how he formed his collection. 

When Balzac died, full of debt, as he had been all 
his life, his angry creditors ransacked his house, and 
finding nothing there but immense heaps of papers, 
they flung them by armfuls out of every window. The 
Belgian worshipper of Balzac, hearing of this to him 
atrocious vandalism, rushed to Paris and spent, literally, 
years wandering about the courts and alleys of the 
locality in which Balzac’s house stood. Soon it got 
noised about that an eccentric nobleman was ready to 
buy up with pieces of gold any writing about the no 
less eccentric writer who had died in that place, and all 
the neighbourhood began to rummage in its cellars and 
dirt-heaps. The finds which Spoelberch made in conse- 
quence were, many of them at least, of the greatest 
interest. A love-letter of Balzac’s came to him with 
some of the butter which it had been used to wrap 
up still sticking to it. _Others—no less than seventy— 
came from Balzac’s cook, whose door it took him a two- 
years’ siege to force, as he was wont to tell with pride 
in his ultimate victory. Others, and the greater number, 
of the novelist’s love-letters came to him in scraps. A 
bootmaker and a grocer seem to have made a corner in 
these letters. They sold them by the quarter or the 
eighth of a page at a time to ‘‘le vicomte”, as 
M. de Spoelberch came to be known amongst dealers 
and the like, having probably torn them up in the belief 
that the ardent collector would pay them more for a 
scrap now and a scrap again than for a whole letter sold 
unmutilated. It is impossible to tell how many scraps 
he bought, but in the end M. de Spoelberch was able to 
piece together three thousand pages of the famous 
‘* Lettres a l'Etrangére” (Mme. Hanska, whom Balzac 
married a short time before his death). 

The collection contains also almost all the unpub- 
lished works of Balzac, his hair, a unique cast of his 
hand, the plan of his house, and the picture of 
l’Etrangére. It has a complete set of the writings, pub- 
lished and unpublished, of Théophile Gautier, eight 
hundred of his letters, albums of drawings, and many 
other relics, more curious, perhaps, than valuable ; and 
the relics of the other writers I have named are almost 
as numerous. 

M. de Spoelberch had this huge collection of his 
arranged and catalogued so perfectly, in a large gallery 
of his hotel in Brussels, that he was able to lay his 
hand in an instant on any item in it. In his later 
years he was a recluse, but he never denied himself 
or refused access to his treasures to the literary 
searcher. He loved to play the grand seigneur of 
letters, giving most freely. His wide knowledge was 
at every writer's disposal, and so was his whole collec- 
tion. He stipulated in his will, when bequeathing the 
collection to the Institute, that the collection should 
be placed in the Chantilly museum, and be open to the 
public. It is because of this last clause, more than 
because of the size of the collection, that the members 
of the Institute dislike the legacy. They do not 
want their stately palace to be overrun by literary 
hacks. M. de Spoelberch provided by his will that his 
executors should pay all the cost of installing the col- 
lection at Chantilly, and it is contended that room could 
be found for it there in the orangery, or in what were 
the stables if the members of the Institute were willing 
to have it. They are not willing, however, and high 
hopes are held in Brussels that they will persist in their 
unwillingness. They have two years by the terms of 
the will in which to consider the matter, but efforts are 
being made in Belgium in influential quarters to have 
this portion of M. de Spoelberch’s will set aside, so 
that his collection may be at once handed over to this 
country for the public use. One cannot but think that, 
had he imagined the Institute would hesitate to accept 
what, after all, is a princely bequest, the vicomte de 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul would have passed it by, and 
made his own country legatee and custodian of his 
treasures. As things have turned out, it may be that 
his wishes would best be met by setting aside his will, 

and placing his collection in some. Brussels museum, 
which would house it worthily and rightly appreciate it. 
I] am yours faithfully, 


Joun Courcy MacDonne 
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REVIEWS. 


DRY BONES OF A GREAT EPOCH. 


**The Age of Justinian and Theodora.” Vol. II. By 
William Gordon Holmes. Bell and Sons. 1907. 
10s. 6d. net. 


a? is now more than a year since Mr. W. G. Holmes 

published the first volume of his work on the age 
of Justinian and Theodora. The greater part of that 
volume consisted of prolegomena, the remainder being 
an account of the early years of Justinian and of the 
disreputable career of Theodora before her marriage. 
The story of the Emperor’s reign and of his various 
undertakings was thus left over for the second volume. 

The age of Justinian marks a turning-point in history. 
It was a period of transition. Old forms of life and 
thought were disappearing and new forms rising in 
their place. The enfeebled descendants of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were already engaged in a struggle 
to the death with the fresh barbarian races, and their 
venerable civilisation was about to be engulfed in the 
seething chaos of the early Middle Ages. The classical 
world was on the point of extinction ; the medizval world 
was struggling to the birth. Thus in this epoch there 
is vividly presented to us the eternally pathetic drama 
of dissolution and re-creation, of ending and beginning, 
of the old passing with throes of agony into the new. 
It is the scene of the parting of two world-orders. 

To the philosophic historian, then, this period must 
be of engrossing interest. But there are many others, 
with no pretence to philosophy and with scanty know- 
ledge or appreciation of historical studies in general, 
who yet find that even for the narrower and more 
special branches of learning the principate of Justinian 
is of singular importance. The student of military 
tactics, for example, is bound to give attention to the 
campaigns of Belisarius, so admirably described to us 
in the pages of Procopius. The student of architecture 
is confessedly incompetent if he is unacquainted with 
the labours of Anthemius of Tralles, or has failed to 
master those elaborate and intricate details which con- 
stituted, in their gracious combination, the unsurpassed 
magnificence of S. Sophia. The jurist, again, must be 
familiar of necessity with Justinian’s legislation ; while 
dogmatic theologians can scarcely afford to neglect the 
thorny and somewhat unedifying controversy of the 
Three Chapters and the decisions of the fifth Ecumenical 
Council. It would be easy to show the importance of 
this reign in relation to many other branches of study, 
but to do this is unnecessary. No one denies that in 
the history of ancient life and thought the age of 
Justinian represents an epoch. 

To the task of giving an account of this remarkable 

riod Mr. Holmes has addressed himself with zeal. 

e undertaking was no easy one. The great variety of 
subjects with which he has to deal cannot but make most 
exacting demands on the knowledge, scholarship and 
judgment of the historian. Indeed to do even ordinary 
justice to the astonishing intellectual versatility of 
Justinian, a biographer must himself be endowed with 
not a little of the same quality. It is not therefore alto- 
gether a matter of surprise that Mr. Holmes’ work proves 
somewhat disappointing. Undoubtedly it has merits. 
The author is inspired by a genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, and his industry in research has been untiring. 
The knowledge displayed in the book is very consider- 
able; the scheme and arrangement are good; the 
references, which are exceedingly numerous, will be a 
valuable aid to future students of the period. If a short 
compilation of facts be required on some such subject 
as the internal administration of the Empire or 
Justinian’s ecclesiastical legislation, Mr. Holmes can 
provide us with an admirable summary. Yet, in spite 
of much that calls for unstinted commendation, the 
volume as a whole fails to satisfy. 

In the first place the book is after all little more than 
a mass of details, strung together with some skill and 
grouped under appropriate headings. It does not leave 
the reader with clear general impressions, or enable him 
to get a real grasp of principles. On the side of general- 
isation it is conspicuously weak. To draw a literary 
picture in which a multitude of more or less important 


details shall combine harmoniously to produce one dis- 
tinct and abiding effect is evidently beyond the art of 
Mr. Holmes. Himself bewildered by the quantity of 
material, he is unable to guide others to clear ideas. 
The defect here complained of is sufficiently noticeable 
even in the subordinate sections of the work. For ex- 
ample, a full explanation ought surely to have beén 
offered of the significance of the Three Chapters con- 
troversy. It is open to anyone with the assistance of 
the documents to trace out the course of a seemingly 
futile ecclesiastical dispute ; but it is incumbent on the 
historian to make us understand what the meaning of 
it was, and to lay bare its causes. In matters of greater 
moment Mr. Holmes’ lack of grasp and clearness 
becomes, of course, more serious. What are we to. 
think of the character of Justinian? How shall we 
estimate the effects of his work? What were the 
dominant notes of the age in which he lived? In a 
work of more than seven hundred pages it is not un- 
reasonable to expect to find an answer to such ques- 
tions. Yet an answer that is adequate seems nowhere 
to be given. 

Again, while Mr. Holmes has obviously studied the 
authorities on his period, he does not always make a 
discriminating use of them. He appears too much 
inclined to abide by what is written, to accept any 
statement from a creditable source, without subjecting 
it to critical examination. Such an attitude is hardly 
scientific. Even in a first-rate authority like Procopius 
there are found not a few inaccuracies and inconsis- 
tencies, while the scandalous anecdotes of the ‘‘ Secret 
History” are regarded with profound suspicion by the 
majority of scholars. It would have been well had Mr. 
Holmes defined more exactly his relation to his autho- 
rities. In so large a book he might surely have made 
room for a brief critical statement concerning the prin- 
jo pa sources of information, with clear differentiation 
of primary sources from those that are merely secondary. 
A German author would have made this his first care, 
but Mr. Holmes’ readers are left without guidance. 
A bibliography of modern literature ought also to have 
been added. 

Finally, Mr. Holmes has nothing new to tell us, and 
he does not even present what is old in a fresh or 
attractive light. His literary skill is slight. He has 
neither the wit of Dr. Bury, nor the charm of Dr. 
Hodgkin, nor the wonderful power of visualising the 
past which renders the pages of Gregorovius so 
delightful. His style is academic and lacking in 
vivacity, and he fails to grip the reader. Even the most 
piquant incidents become with him insipid. 

It is just the erudition of this writer that throws into 
strong relief his unfortunate limitations. A flimsy book, 
by reason of its very insignificance, will often escape 
with less blame than one of infinitely greater value. 


SEX AND SOCIETY. 


‘*Sex and Society: Studies in the Sccial Psychology 
of Sex.” By William J. Thomas. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1907. 6s. 6d. net. 


ROFESSOR THOMAS of Chicago has long been 
known as an active and receptive student of sex- 
questions in anthropology and psychology ; and it is 
therefore not without some disappointment that we find 
his long-expected, and (in America at least) highly- 
advertised volume but a collection, rearranged and 
somewhat retouched, no doubt, of his essays in socio- 
logical and general journals, and not yet the orderly and 
comprehensive work which may fairly be expected from 
him. The book has, however, its interest and provi- 
sional usefulness, particularly on this side, where 
American Reviews are comparatively little seen. 

Basal to the whole treatment of the sexes is the 
acceptance and development of the theory set forth by 
Geddes and Thomson in their ‘‘ Evolution of Sex ””—the 
explanation of femaleness and maleness as the expres- 
sions of the respective preponderance of the construc- 
tive or anabolic, or of the destructive or katabolic, 
changes in the life-processes of protoplasm—the 
resultant surplus, towards growth or waste, expressing 
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itself in the respective predominance of passivity or 
activity, of endurance or active energy, of patience 
or passion, which sum up into the general contrast of 
female and male. It is this normal anabolic surplus which 
enables the female to bear the heavier strain of repro- 
duction, and which also confers upon her her greater 
resistance to disease and death, so marked alike in 
infancy and in age. From this starting-point the 
initial and keynote essay goes on into a useful sketch 
of recent studies of the organic differences of the sexes 
made by medical, statistical, and psychological writers ; 
while succeeding chapters are essentially anthropo- 
logical in treatment. Our writer is ‘‘ matriarchal” in 
his leanings, though he wisely avoids that term, 
damaged as it is perhaps beyond further precise 
scientific use. But he is clear that ‘‘ when chronic 
militancy developed an organisation among the males, 
the political influence of the female was completely 
shattered. At a certain point in history women became 
an unfree class, precisely as slaves became an unfree 
class—because neither class showed a superior fitness 
on the motor side; and each class is regaining its 
freedom because the race is substituting other forms of 
decision for violence”. 

On the correlation of social with sexual feeling, the 
deep roots of morality in sex, Professor Thomas is at one 
with the biologists. His development of the character- 
istic moralities of the sexes, ‘‘the man’s of prowess and 
contract, the woman’s of bodily habits’’, is not with- 
out freshness. In his treatment of the early division of 
labour of the sexes he brings out the service of sword 
to ploughshare. ‘‘ The destructive habits of the male 
nature were thus converted under the stress of diminish- 
ing nutrition to the habits represented primarily by the 
constructive female nature ; and the inventive faculty, 
developed through attention to destructive mechanical 
aids, was now applied equally to the invention of con- 
structive mechanical aids.” 

Although at times, as with so many anthropological 
writers, indeed most hitherto, the illustrations are 
apt to be so varied and heterogeneous as to risk, for 
reader if not for writer, a lapse from the comparative 
method into the anecdotal one, the unity of treatment 
is never long out of sight. Most individual are the 
closing essays—‘‘ On the Adventitious Character of 
Woman” and “On the Mind of Woman and of the 
Lower Races”. The first of these presents, though 
in its more sober developmental way, the theme so un- 
sparingly treated by Bernard Shaw, that ‘‘ woman has 
assumed an almost aggressive attitude to courtship. 
The means of attraction she employs are so highly 
elaborated, and her technique is so finished, that she is 
really more active in courtship than man. . . . He does 
the courting, but she controls the process’’. The view— 
so fiercely elaborated by Weininger, and reviewed a 
year ago in this Review—of woman as tending 
towards the courtesan or towards the mother, also 
appears ; but in this case, as in the preceding one, with 
meliorist, not pessimist, interpretation, even for ‘‘ the 
so-called sporting-woman”: ‘‘she is seeking what 
from the psychological standpoint may be called a 
normal life’. Again, ‘‘ the remedy for the irregularity, 
pettiness, ill-health, and unserviceableness of modern 
‘woman seems to lie along educational lines—not in a 
general and cultural education alone, but in a special 
and occupational interest and practice for woman, 
married and unmarried ”. 

Contrary to most anticipations from the title, the 
‘** Mind of Woman and the Lower Races” is not con- 
sidered inferior to that of man and the civilised. ‘It 
is probable that brain-efficiency (speaking from the 
biological standpoint) has been, on the average, 
approximately the same in all races and in both sexes 
‘Since nature first made up a good working model, and 
that differences in intellectual expression are mainly 
social rather than biological, dependent on the fact 
that different stages of culture present different ex- 
periences to the mind, and adventitious circumstances 
direct the attention to different fields of interest.” . . . 
“We are confusing advance in culture with brain im- 
provement.”. . . ‘‘ The fact that one race has advanced 
further in culture than another does not necessarily 
imply a different order of brain, but may be due to the 
fact that in the one case social arrangements have not 


taken the shape affording the most favourable con- 
ditions for the operation of the mind.” . . . ‘‘ We shall 
have to reduce very much our usual estimate of the 
difference in mental capacity between ourselves and the 
lower races, even if we do not eliminate it altogether ; 
and we shall perhaps have to abandon altogether the 
view that there has been an increase in the mental 
capacity of the white race since prehistoric times.’”’ This 
may be an exaggerated reaction from the popular doctrine; 
we trustitis; but itis time that the current confusion of 
our improving social heritage with our biological inheri- 
tance, our heredity proper, were thus stoutly attacked 
and copiously argued against. It is good, too, to find 
an American, in his environment of special insistence 
upon the importance of modern mechanical advances in 
civilisation, ‘‘ confess that the bow and arrow seems to 
me the most wonderful invention in the world”; and, 
again, that ‘‘the type of mental reaction fixed in the 
savage by the food-quest has come down unaltered to 
the man of science as well as to the man in the street”. 
The case for the incipient American education, of re- 
capitulation of simple occupations and primitive expe- 
rience, which nowadays makes such an increasing 
inroad upon the tradition of lessons and games charac- 
teristic of the Old World, is briefly yet clearly in- 
dicated. The volume closes with a reasoned present- 
ment of the need and the hope of a fuller participation 
for woman in the world of modern intellectual and 
practical life. Psychologically speaking, like the lower 
races she is ‘‘not yet admitted to the white man’s 
world”. . . ‘‘At present we seem justified in inferring 
that the differences in mental expression between the 
higher and lower races and between men and women 
are no greater than they should be in view of the exist- 
ing differences in opportunity.” .. . ‘‘ Certain it is 
that no civilisation can remain the highest if another 
civilisation adds to the intelligence of its men the 
intelligence of its women.” 


A SURVEY OF TUDOR ENGLAND. 


‘“‘The Itinerary of John Leland.” Edited by Lucy 
Toulmin Smith. London: Bell. 1907. 18s. 


W'1H holidays in full swing and archeological 
societies taking their annual outings it is very 
meet and right that homage should be paid to John 
Leland, father of English topography, whose descrip- 
tions, the fruit of ‘‘ laboriouse ” journeys and ‘‘ serches”, 
extending over some six years of an eventful period of 
history, shows us England in the garb worn when 
Bluebeard, ‘‘ Soveraigne Liege” of these realms, parted 
company with Rome. The exact dates of the several 
wanderings of the zealous antiquary are not ascertain- 
able, though an approximate guess may be made at 
some of them from entries pointing to the degradation 
of S. Thomas the Martyr, for it was not until mid- 
summer 1538 that Becket, archbishop, was found guilty 
of treason against his lord and master the second 
Henry. Certain it is, the suppression of the religious 
houses was the indirect cause of Mr. Leland’s explora- 
tions, and had it not been for the King’s quarrel with 
the Pope, the Itinerary might never have been written, 
as conditions of travel in the sixteenth century furnished 
no encouragement to restlessness. Spoilt by trains 
and motor-cars, most holiday-makers find no time to 
reflect on why the repair of bridges, highways and 
causeways should have been considered within the 
scope of a charitable use, but those who prefer to jaunt 
along quietly in a caravan will have ample leisure 
to judge of the necessity and value of ‘ brigbote” 
when lines of communication were often cut by the 
forces of nature. The wise caravanner should of 
course provide himself with the volume containing the 
first three parts of the Itinerary now so opportunely 
published, and by the time he has exchanged his 
movable house for winter quarters may have learnt why 
Leland took such pains to mark the sites of bridges and 
causeways and to give minute details respecting their 
capacity for comfortable p e. ractical man 
bent on spreading useful knowledge, Mr. Leland set 


down nothing that can be justly called superfluous ; 
eschewing word-painting as a thing not within the 
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**compasse” of an explorer, the literary result of his 
labours is still often not less happy than if he had 
ransacked language to give colour to the bare facts 
narrated, and a fine feeling for the unencumbered noun 
finds expression in his use of such words as ‘‘ townlet”, 
havenet”’, ‘‘ shiplette”, and ‘‘broket”. Terse and 
vigorous, Leland nevertheless knew how to be brief 
without making any sacrifice for brevity; here is a 
passage taken at random which puts in a nutshell 
what a modern artist would take a tedious chapter to 
describe: ‘‘ From this nesse up to Bedeforde Bridge 
apon Turege a 4 miles, wher is a praty quik streat 
of smithes and other occupiers for ship crafte ‘ cis 
pontem’.” He also thoroughly understood the power 
of contrast, and ends his account of Tintagel with the 
significant line: ‘‘The grownd of this isle now 
nuryshyth shepe and conys.” Long before Leland 
started on his travels the fate of Tintagel’s fortress had 
been gradually overtaking most of the castles once 
deemed inexpugnable” and the ‘“‘yren and brasen 
ordinauns ”’ mounted at Portsmouth, Penryn Creek and 
elsewhere explain why walled defences were crumbling 
everywhere to ruin; but though the ‘‘waulles of 
Totenes ”, like those of many another town, were in 
Leland’s day ‘‘clene down”, we are reminded that 
over a hundred years had to pass before feudal 
dues were abolished by the numerous entries in the 
Itinerary recording that lands are held by ‘“‘ gard 
and service” to castles at Totenes, Combe, Dunster, 
Plymtoun and other places. Changes brought about 
by forces more powerful than the primitive ‘‘ gunnes ” 
of King Harry and more sure in their incidence than 
any called into being by modern death duties can be 
easily detected in the ‘‘ disparkelling ” of lands amongst 
strangers, and the eye is constantly arrested by a ming- 
ling of the patronymics of newcomers with the surnames 
of men of ancient lineage. The frequency with which 
Leland refers to persons ‘risen by merchandise” and 
pauses to remark the fairness of their ‘* housen” is sure 
proof that the ell measure had already become as good 
a carver as the sword. Bath is “ mostly maintained by 
making of clothe”, Malmesbury turns out ‘‘ 3000 
clothes every yere”, Trowbridge ‘‘ florishith by 
drapery”, Bradford ‘* stondith by clooth-making” : 
these are only a few examples taken from one small 
corner of the country which all indicate material well- 
being in the towns. 

Occasionally Leland has to note a failing prosperity, 
and then he generally gives a reason: often it is the old 
story of the ‘‘ stormy windes and rages of the sea” as 
at Heddon and Budeley ; sometimes the “‘ policye” of 
man is to blame: the great stone bridge at Abendun 
caused a ‘“‘gret decay to Wallingford” and the 
“‘chaunging of the Kyngges highway to New Sares- 
byri” was the ‘‘ ruine of old Saresbyri and Wiltoun ”— 
both good instances of the important part played in 
history by roads and bridges. Towns on the sea-coast 
did not invariably owe their good fortune to qualities 
looked for in the industrious apprentice. ‘‘ The glorie of 
Fawey rose by the warres in King Edward the first and 
the thirde and Henry the V. day, partely by feates of 
warre, partly by pyracie.” The gentlemen of Fowey 
were a turbulent folk who, the third Edward being 
king, ‘‘ wold vale no bonet beyng required ”, for which 
presumption Rye and Winchelsea thought to chastise 
them. On that occasion, after an exchange of blows, 
Fowey came off top dog, but under another Edward the 
** gallaunts”’ of the Cornish seaport were not so lucky, 
and an attempt to assail the Frenchmen “ again King 
Edwarde’s commaundement” ended in their captains 
being sent to London and the confiscation of their 
‘*shippes” by the gallants of Dertmouth. Leland 
speaks of the Fowey people as ‘‘usid to pray”, and 
the same might be said of dwellers by the sad sea- 
shore many years after our friend John first set eyes 
on the ‘‘rybbes of the Henry Grace of Dieu” lying 
‘*yn dok” at Portsmouth Haven; but the Itinerary 
betraying no sign of a gossip’s hand we are tempted to 
wonder what personal experiences at Portland could 
have made so reticent an individual observe that ‘‘ the 
people ther be politique inough in selling their com- 
modities and sumwhat avaritiose”’. We have dallied 
too long by the sea to join Mr. Leland in his excursions 
further inland, but we hope our readers will follow him 


to note the champain country, the parks and the en- 
closed fields, what grounde be most fruteful for corne, 
what for gresse, where range the red and fallow dere, 
where fede the shepe. The excellent. map thoughtfully 
supplied by Miss Toulmin Smith will help to make the 
road quite clear, and though reclamation, enclosure, 
bricks and mortar may have somewhat affected the 
landscape, they will be surprised to find how much the 
England of Leland remains the England of to-day. 


INDIAN BEETLES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


‘Fauna of British India.” ‘‘Coleoptera.” Vol. I. By 
C.J.Gahan. 1906. ‘‘ Butterflies.” Vol. II. 1907. 
London: Taylor and Francis. 


NDER Lieut.-Colonel Bingham’s able editorship 
the ‘‘ Fauna of British India” series goes steadily 
on. One of the volumes now before us begins the 
Coleoptera—it is a pity they are not called plainly 
beetles. However, this order of insects has always 
been one for specialists, the large number of species, 
and their often minute size, dull colouration, and hide- 
ling habits, rendering them unattractive to the ordinary 
observer. But their study is of the greatest practical 
importance, owing to the great damage they do, and it 
is well that workers on economic entomology in India 
will now have a standard reference work on this group. 
The present volume is a small one, only dealing with 
the family Cerambycidz, of which there are many fine 
species in the East. At home it is best known by 
one of our most beautiful beetles, the long-antennaed, 
bronze, flower-scented musk-beetle, Aromia moschata. 
It is inevitable, beetles being what they are, that this 
volume should consist almost entirely of technical de- 
scriptions ; it will be for field-workers to fill in details. 

In the Butterfly volume, which is by Lieut.-Colonel 
Bingham himself, we get a good deal of interesting 
matter on the life-history of certain insects. The 
families treated of are some of the prettiest of butter- 
flies—the Papilionide or ‘‘ Swallow-tails ”, the Lyce- 
nidz or ‘‘ Blues ” and ‘‘ Coppers”, and the more plebeian 
Pieridz familiar to all in the form of our ‘‘ Cabbage 
Whites”. Several of our friends of boyhood among 
these insects will be seen from this volume to be found 
in India, notably the Swallow-tail of one or two of our 
fens, the Large and Small White of our gardens, and the 
Common Blue. But these are insects of the North-West 
and the mountains, where much of the fauna is more 
European in type; it is in the hotter regions of our 
Indian Empire that one finds most of the more remark- 
able forms. Many species here dealt with are familiar 
ornaments of Indian gardens: the handsome black- 
and-scarlet Swallow-tail Papilio aristolochiz, more dis- 
liked by birds than the Danaid butterflies of which one 
reads so much, the delicate pale-blue and black Pareronia 
hippia, and the little yellow, black-tipped butterflies of 
the genus Terias, some of the most widely distributed, 
abundant, and characteristic of Indian creatures. 

Many among the long list of Indian ‘ Swallow-tail” 
butterflies are ‘‘mimics” of objectionable species, 
chiefly the Danaids, and the warningly coloured Papilio 
we first mentioned has its mimic in a member of its own 
genus. One of the most remarkable facts in the history 
of Indian butterflies is set out in this volume—that the 
chrysalis of Papilio minos has'the power of emitting a 
curious noise like ‘‘ pha-pha! ” when touched ; but for 
the most remarkable peculiarities one must go to the 
Lycenid butterflies. Many of the caterpillars of these 
are attended by ants as aphides are, and for the same 
reason—because they emit a secretion valued as food 
by these insects. But there is also a butterfly, Allotinus 
horsfieldi, which milks aphides on its own account, and 
is figured in the act in this book. 

The most remarkable species treated of—perhaps 
the most remarkable butterfly in the world—is, how- 
ever, Liphyra brassolis, a large species with no near 
relatives and of most extraordinary habits. Its cater- 
pillar lives in tree-ants’ nests, of all places, and is 
darkly suspected of eating the grubs of the ants ; the 
bites of their natural guardians it avoids by being very 
tough, and having a sort of flange round the body 
which protects the head and legs. It might be expected 
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that the perfect insect, when in its period of helplessness 
after emergence from the pupa state, would be an easy 
prey to the justly irritated inmates of the ants’ nest ; 

ut as a safeguard against this it is thickly clothed 
at this time with an extra supply of the dust-like scales 
found on butterflies generally ;.these come off with 
particular ease, and ants attempting a bite have so 
much trouble to get rid of this encumbering fluff that 
they no longer think of aggression. 


NOVELS. 


Keddy: a Story of Oxford.’ By H. N. Dickinson. 
London: Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 


If there were in the past no good stories of Oxford 
life, at least there was no formula for attempting to 
write one. We see, however, with apprehension that 
a formula has now been discovered. It is a formula 
that is not quite satisfactory, applied either to the life 
of schoolboys or that of undergraduates. You take an 
attractive, amiable, somewhat weak boy, to whom you 
give a bad friend and a good friend. The two friends 
wrestle for his soul, while he devotes himself to the 
usual pastimes and amusements which were so good to 
engage in and so pleasant to remember. Mr. Dickinson 
describes these well enough to please most men who 
have been undergraduates. But Keddy’s bad friend is 
really rather too much of a blackguard to be tolerable, 
and we feel with Keddy’s other friends (wrongly, says 
Mr. Dickinson) that he was more likely to corrupt his 
would-be rescuer than to be reclaimed. We cannot 
make out quite what the author thinks of a clergyman 
who bulks large in the book as the friend of under- 
graduates. This is a man of loyal friendship, of con- 
siderable judgment, who quotes intolerably, cannot 
talk to a man without pawing him like a retriever— 
indeed he is essentially a retriever of souls—yet proves 
himself the strongest individual in the company. Taken 
as a study of Oxford, ‘‘ Keddy ” is too much concerned 
with a particular set in one college to satisfy the general 
reader, but that set is very well drawn. In some 
respects the novel is a satisfactory antidote to Mr. 
Taubman-Goldie’s ‘‘ Nigel Thomson”. 


‘The Strongest Plume.” By Hugh de Sélincourt. 
London: Lane. 1907. 6s. 


‘*The strongest plume in wisdom’s pinion”, wrote 
Coleridge, ‘‘is the memory of past folly”. This is a 
poor compliment to wisdom, and not a heartening 
maxim for those who are painfully conscious of past 
errors. Bygone folly, once fully and repentantly 
realised, should be given decent burial ; its memory, if 
obstinately cherished, paralyses effort. Therefore we 
do not think that Coleridge was happily inspired when 
he penned this couplet, nor Mr. de Sélincourt well 
advised when he took it for the scaffolding of his story. 
The couplet is depressing, and so is the book. Its 
chief characters have been pressed into the service and 
illustration of a theory, as the reader is constantly made 
to feel. This compulsion makes them shadowy and 
ineffectual, and it cannot even be said that they are 
pleasant shades. In dealing with his subordinate 
persons the author essays to satirise convention, but 
shows no special aptitude for the task. His purse- 
proud merchant and the merchant’s spiteful wife, and 
worthy but stupid son, are themselves conventionally 
limned. Here, too, Mr. de Sélincourt conveys the 
impression of having drawn not upon his own observa- 
tion but upon a body of preconceived opinions. And 
that is a capital mistake. 


‘* Herridge of Reality Swamp.” 
London: Unwin. 1907. 6s. 


This is a fine novel, in which the author tells a story 
of the convict days in New South Wales with no 
extenuation of hard facts, yet without the grim in- 
sistence upon scenes of cruelty which makes the work 
of the best of his predecessors so painful. We do not 
like the evil woman whose earlier relations with the 
hero are not quite explained : her malevolence is some- 
what overwrought, and it seems hardly possible that a 
convict girl erroneously supposed to have committed 


By William Hay. 


suicide could, even with the connivance of officials, 
marry an administrator in the guise of a woman of 
position. Again, Herridge’s tragic career strains prob- 
ability : a voluntary exile to Australia, he is on flimsy 
grounds sentenced unjustly to share the fate of the 
convicts among whom he had worked asa priest. But if 
these improbabilities be condoned—and it is hinted that 
the story has some basis of fact—the reader will find 
good substance. Mr. Hay rises to the occasion when 
he describes how Herridge, himself a convict, marched 
his fellows through the waterless bush from a station 
which the garrison had abandoned when provisions ran 
short and hostile blacks were hovering near. 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


Mr. O’Brien in the “ Nineteenth Century” completes his 
exhaustive and not altogether impersonal statement of the 
reasons for “ the breakdown in Ireland” under Mr. Wyndham 
and Mr. Birrell. It is all the fault of Mr. Redmond and his 
friends, who rejected the half loaf of conciliation because they 
could not secure the whole loaf of Home Rule. In its way this 
appeal by Mr. O’Brien to reason and moderation is not with- 
out piquancy. “ What cannot long survive the experiences of 
the last four years is the power of the syndicate which has 
obtained the control of the Irish party and led it to its ruin. 
The only two great Irish reforms won in recent years—the 
Purchase Act and the Labourers Act—have not only been won 
without them, but have been won in spite of their hostility in 
the one case and, in the other, of their neglect. They have 
marred two notable projects of self-government, from the 
Liberals as well as from the Tories. They have led both 
English parties either to doubt the word of Irish leaders or to 
doubt their power to make good their word.” Mr. O’Brien 
suggests a great peace conference in which the statesmen of 
both parties should take part, and thinks if a return to the 
policy of conciliation, not as a party policy but as an imperial 
and international policy, obtained the right start “under more 
acceptable personal conditions than four years ago—if, to 
name but a few of many, a couple of dozen men of the stamp 
of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley. 
and Mr. Wyndham, Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne, Mr. 
Birrell and (I will add) Mr. Walter Long, only met the men of 
weight in the Irish Nationalist and non-Nationalist parties, 
under some such genial presidency as Lord Dudley’s, 
and with the co-operation of all past Lord Lieutenants, 
Chief Secretaries and Under-Secretaries for Ireland, upon 
some such question as that of University education to begin 
with”, and if the press were sympathetic, then the foundation 
might be laid of another monument to the reign “ that has 
turned a France rankling with the fresh wound of Fashoda into 
a nation of fast friends and the generalissimo of the Boer 
‘rebels’ into the most popular Premier in the Empire”. 
Whilst Mr. O’Brien is critical of the Irish party, “ Calchas” in 
the “ Fortnightly” suggests that the Irish question is among 
the disintegrating influences at work against Liberalism. 
“Liberalism staggers under the damnosa hereditas of the 
Irish question.” It is “a battle of life and death for Liberalism 
and for all its causes”. Two definite and comprehensive 
creeds, “Calchas” says, are “living and opposed”. One is 
Labour-Socialism : the other the new Imperialism. “ These 
schools of thought and the social forces they represent are 
bound to stand over against each other. There is no mean 
principle in Liberalism that can hope to compete with eithe 
of them.” 

What “‘ Calthas” says on this subject in the “Fortnightly 
Review ”, Mr. J. L. Garvin naturally echoes in the “ National 
Review” in a personal estimate of Mr. Chamberlain. Referring 
to the Tariff controversy, Mr. Garvin says of Free Imports : 
“ Never was a political cause so favoured by a conspiracy of 
accident and a monopoly of luck. Had the economic reforma- 
tion been but ‘man’s work’ in Luther’s sense and destined 
to perish, it must infallibly have disappeared.” So far from 
that it continues to rise, and according to “Gallio”—also in 
the “National”—the mugwump will carry it to a successful 
issue. “He is appalled at his own victory and rushes to the 
conclusion that the issue lies between Tariff Reform and 
Socialism.” The country is not convinced that Tariff Reform 
is necessary, according to “Gallio”, but is terrified at the 
thought of Socialism, the general view of the problems and; 
perils of Socialism being pretty much that of Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, whose recent lecture the “ National” reprints.. 
Mr. J. A. Spender in the “Contemporary” seems to be: 
alive to the growing impression that there is no room for 
Liberalism: he is full of regrets that there is no statesman 
at present on the Liberal side capable of =) ge as did 
Gladstone, Bright and Cobden to the great middle class, and 


his article is largely concerned to show Liberals how they 
may keep the middle class in line with the working class. 
They must undertake to educate the public more in general. 
politics, and must be given clearly to understand that if the: 
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‘present Government goes under “ Protection comes up and the 
whole democratic movement is mastered by the House of 
Lords”. Confident Tory predictions combine with the not 
very inspiriting observations of the Radicals to suggest that 
the tide of Liberalism, as “ Calchas” says, is on the ebb. 
Sedition in India is traced to the native press by the Earl of 
Erroll in the “ Nineteenth Century”, by Mr. G. W. Forrest in 
ithe “ Fortnightly Review”, and by Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law 
in “ Blackwood’s”. What the Earl of Erroll has noted in the 
-course of a few weeks’ travel in India is more than confirmed 
‘by the two Anglo-Indians with their long and wide experience. 
Sedition, in the opinion of the Earl of Erroll, is far better 
organised now than it was in 1857. “It has money at its back 
and is fostered by the disloyalty of the native press, of the 
‘vindictiveness and spitefulness of which I feel sure no one at 
home has any idea. I have seen extracts from these prints, 
-and no lie and no allegation is too gross which will help to sow 
discontent and lower the European in the eyes of the native”. 
“Sir Edward Law writes in the same strain. It is difficult, he 
says, to realise the constant wild extravagances of Indian 
journalists and the frequent scurrilous, vindictive and disloyal 
character of their articles. “My personal opinion is that 
much too little attention is paid in India to the influence 
of the Indian press. It is commonly remarked that whilst 
so few of the people can read, the vapourings and vitupera- 
tions of the press can do but little harm; it appears not 
to be remembered that when a single journal reaches a village 
its contents are read aloud by some member of the community 
and eagerly devoured with that astonishing credulity which is 
a rémarkable feature in the East.” Mr. Forrest is a witness to 
the profound anxiety with which the Government of India have 
watched “ the increasing venom and audacity of the vernacular 
press ” in the last twenty years. Even Milton, he says, might 
never “have written his famous tract if he had had the mis- 
fortune to read, and had experienced the mischief caused by, 
the wretched vernacular sheets which are now published in all 
rts of our great dependency. Some of these have of late 
*been written and printed in England and smuggled into India. 
The question of the hour is, not whether it is wise for a foreign 
“Government to curtail the liberty of speech, but whether a man 
who buys a fount of type and propagates slander and sedition 


- should not be treated as a common criminal rather than a high 


riest of liberty”. Native abuse of the liberty conferred by 
ritish rule does not of course blind the man who knows India 
‘to native claims and native grievances, and Mr. Forrest urges 
that greater use should be made of natives as active adminis- 
trators, that their eg rme and knowledge should be utilised, 
and that more’weight should be given to native opinion, by 
which he is careful to point out he does not exclusively mean 
rthe opinion of the educated native. 
Sir Robert Giffen in the “ Nineteenth Century” indicates 
-gome of the consequences to English commerce which a naval 
war might involve. The possibilities of ruin all round are so 
preponderant, now that the interests of every civilised country 
.are linked up with those of every other country, that it might 
well seem war between any two of them in the future is almost 
out of the question. “No big war among the Great Powers 
.can pay”, says Sir Robert, “and it begins with commercial 
. disaster to all.” Not merely actual hostilities but “the mere 


~- legal change from peace to war” would carry with it irreparable 


loss. Six Robert Giffen’s effort to throw the consequences of a 
big war to-day into vivid relief will lend point in cosmopolitan 
eyes to Mr. William Archer’s suggestion in the “ Albany” that 
Europe should become a United States with a flag of peace 
designed to form a star made up of many stars. This 
fantastic idea is intended to symbolise the elimination 
of international envy, jealousy and rancour. Loyalty to 
the Stars and Stripes did not prevent the War of Secession in 
America in 1861, and the Star of Stars would not prevent the 
outburst of international ill will in Europe. Peace will best 
be secured by timely and adequate preparation: the Hague 
Conference, on whose failure Mr. Edward Dicey writes in the 
“Empire Review”, has disposed of the notion that any Power 
is willing to make a serious first move in the reduction of 
.armaments. Even the British Government is possibly disillu- 
sioned by this time. Recent changes in British naval policy 
divide the opinions of the reviewers. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” Lord Eversley protests against the attacks on Sir 
John Fisher, for which he holds Teutophobia responsible, and 
“Excubitor” in the “ Fortnightly” assures us that our position 
is not one of naval peril but of comfortable security. Both 
Lord Eversley and “Excubitor” are quite satisfied that the 
Government are maintaining the standard of British naval 
supremacy settled upon twenty years ago. Not so Mr. H. W. 
Wilson in the “National Review”. He reviews the position 
and constitution of the Home and Channel fleets at some 
length and maintains that the present policy of the Admiralty 
is simply one of tempting Germany. On the military side 
Mr. Ashmead Bartlett in the “Nineteenth Century” throws 
out some useful hints, derived from his own observation and 
“experience, for reforms calculated to strengthen and popularise 
the Militia. 

Among the miscellaneous articles one will a strongly 
«to the pessimist : Mr. Sidney Whitman’s in the “ Fortnightly ” 


on “The Metamorphosis of England”. Old ideals he says 
are going down before a legion of quacks in every depart- 
ment of the national life, and he seems to think that we are on 
the verge of a condition of things for which a parallel must be 
found in French pre-revolutionary days. Two articles on the 
Midi—one in the “Albany” by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the other 
in the “ Contemporary ” by Mr. Laurence Jerrold—should be read 
together for the light they throw on the attitude of the peasants to 
the political and parliamentary régime. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” Miss Taylor gives us an interesting essay on “ Pro- 
fessional Fools”. “An Ardent Patriot” in the “ Westminster 
Review ” proves himself the candid critic of the Government, 
condemns the utter futility of the resolution against the House 
of Lords, and urges that the House of Commons itself needs 
reform. In the “Financial Review of Reviews” Mr. George 
Withers tenders expert advice to the unfortunate holders of 
depressed securities as to the best means of dealing with their 
losses. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Nature’s Own Gardens.’ Written and illustrated by Maud V. 
Clarke. London: Dent. 1907. 21s. net. 

If it is the first test of literature that it should give pleasure 
in the process of production, a huge percentage of garden books 
must have high claims. Most of them breathe an almost 
aggressive sense of ecstasy. The mistake is that the too happy 
producers, of whom a vast number are women, get their chief 
pleasure from the scope for empty enthusiasm : the product is 
either gush or a catalogue. To this splendid book, which 
deals solely with wild flowers, the popular garden method is 
applied. We are jerked from ecstasy for “the Beautiful”, at 
best a weak word, to particular lists of flowers with uncomfort- 
able suddenness. Nevertheless the evident pleasure in the 
subject and in the task of production is more than usually 
infectious, and the sermons in zstheticism tend to disappear as 
the book progresses. There are many positive merits that the 
over-effusive preface would conceal. The essence of the 
volume is in the pictures, which are in colour, with the full 
benefit of the page, and in line, with the handicap of the 
margin. Both have virtues. The line drawings are remark- 
ably faithful, and as in all faithful reproductions of flowers 
suggest many fascinating subjects for design. All the coloured 
pictures are pleasant to look at, and avoid both harsh contrast 
and excess of detail. The reproduction process has left some 
of the reds a little “ sudden ” and some of the blues and purples 
a little crude ; but the intention is always bold and broad and 
suggestive. The ground-ivy and dead-nettle, for example, 
consent to a “mutual relation ” admirably, anda really splendid 
effect of the luxury, as well as the luxuriance, of full summer 
appears in the wider scapes—the hawthorn meadow and the 
gorse common. A very large proportion of wild flowers are 
touched on, and the writer has set straight some of the estab- 
lished classifications on the date of flowering. She has made 
local observations of no little value. One misses only particu- 
larity of definition. That gorse flowers all round the year is 
mentioned, but not that the circle is maintained by two 
species. Again, in the account of the “kecksies” the hemlock 
is insufficiently distinguished from the later chervil, and the 
typical spots where it 1s to be found are ill described as dull. 


‘Queen and Cardinal” (Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin), 
By Mrs. Colquhoun Grant. London: Murray. 1906. 12s, net. 

We have here yet another book about a period of French 
history which presents so many opportunities for this kind of 
patchwork. We are doing no injustice to the compiler when 
we say that Dunias makes better reading, and on the whole 
gives quite as good a picture of the period, certainly more life- 
like. Nevertheless this volume is not without merit, and 
Mrs. Colquhoun Grant knows a good deal about her subject 
and tells her story in a not unpleasing style. Of course the 
best reading of all for those who wish to study this period is to 
be found in the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, which has 
the additional merit of being in itself a really great work. The 
personal history of Anne of Austria is romantic enough to form 
the foundation of the best story “ de cape et d’épée” that the 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Announces the issue of 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT 
providing for 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 


with several options each year. 


Liberal Loan and Surrender Values and Various Modes of 
Settiement. 
FUNDS OVER £100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 


Apply for particulars Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager. 


GENERAL LiFe ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtuHuR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. een, Esgq., K.C. Hewry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hoa. Viscount VaLENTIA, C.B., 
‘Cuar.es Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
-one pay payment at 


death thereafter. 
vested or Sanco: and Life Interests, and on 


Advances made on Reversions, 
Security in connection with a Life 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826. 


Head Office - - - ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
London Office - : STREET, E.C. 


LARGE COMP< POUND BONUSES. 


Low Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 
New Schemes providing Special Policies for Children and 
Pensions for Old Age. 


| Funds, £4,292,691. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,462, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quinquennial Valuation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
wth LARGER BONUSES. 


“The society is in an exceedingly strong financial position.” —StTatist. 
Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 5 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C.. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, ee £4,914,453- 
The Net Liability and Annoui 
Contracts - - 3937,646- 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward)- £976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tus Actuary, 
Lire Assurance Society, Mansion House St., Lonpon, E.C. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR. 1907. 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Oldest Scottish Office. Founded 1805. 


FIRE—ACCIDEN T LIFE. 
Next Division of Profits as at December 31, 1907. 


Heap OFFICE—19 George Street, Edinburgh. 
LonpDon OFFICES— 


Division of Profits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances, 
previously effected, and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE. sro. 183s. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.O- 
CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.Y.0: 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premlums.—The ‘rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses-in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 39s. per_cent. per annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and 
LEASEHOLD AND GAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire Business of the AlMance is in excess of that ef 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of tke Company’s Offices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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world has ever seen, “Les trois mousquetaires”. Dumas 
had hardly to exaggerate the dangers she ran owing to the 
egotistical devotion of Buckingham. She was never safe 
during the reign of Louis XIII., and only escaped the hatred 
‘of one cardinal to fall a prey to the wiles of his successor ; but 
Mazarin was not ill fitted to continue the work of his pre- 
decessor, and Anne properly chose him to build on the founda- 
tions laid by Richelieu. The despotism these two statesmen 
set up may have been in the end disastrous to France, but the 
sketch of the Fronde, as given by Mrs. Grant, is quite enough 
to convince anyone that the nobility were too selfish and 
thoughtless to control the destinies of the nation. Either 
Mazarin or some other was necessary to preserve the ition 
of France in Europe. It is odd that a woman whose life was 
so intimately connected with the careers of two men keenly 
‘intellectual, as were Richelieu and Mazarin, should have had 
but little intellectual power herself. Still she represented a 
dominant fact in contemporary Europe, the House of Austria, 
and therefore remained the pivot round which revolved much of 
the political intrigue of the time. The writers picture of 
Mazarin is on the whole just and reasonable ; he was after all 
a great statesman and not merely the sordid, grasping 
-adventurer of romance. 


“‘ Europe and the Turks.” By Noel Buxton. London: John 
Murray. 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Buxton has succeeded in writing something fresh about 
‘Macedonia. If this be perhaps hyperbolic in expression we 
‘will say that he has succeeded in treating the question in a lively 
-and interesting fashion. Everyone who has studied the matter 
at all is by this time “fed up” with the wrongs of the Mace- 
donian population, but Mr. Buxton has compressed into less 
‘than one hundred and fifty pages the pros and cons of the situa- 
tion better than any writer we are acquainted with. Although 
an enthusiast, he manages to avoid extravagant language, 
which is in itself a feat. He recognises that the Turk is not 
wholly a monster and sesses a human side to his nature, 
a concession from which many enthusiasts shrink. He 
makes willing acknowledgment of the great services rendered 
to humanity by Lord Lansdowne, who really did succeed 
in forcing the hands of the Powers to some extent, and to 
him Macedonia owes whatever advance has been made during 
the last few years in the right direction. It would not be easy 
now to find a defender of the Turkish system on either side of 
British politics, but the difficulty still remains of finding a 
‘satisfactory substitute in Macedonia for the Sultan. It may 
be that no active opposition to coercion of the Turks would 
come from any one of the Powers, but that does not solve 
the problem. Austria at all events is prepared for all eventu- 
alities and at the present time a fully equipped army corps 
is ready to take the field at a moment’s notice in Bosnia. 
Whether the fact is to be deplored or not, the politics of the 
Near East do not any longer avail to awake a passionate 
‘interest in British breasts, but Mr. Buxton pleads so sensibly 
and temperately that his book carries conviction even when 
‘we despair of realising his conclusions. The internecine feuds 
of the rival races do something toavert sympathy. Mr. Buxton 
recognises the se of all parties, and that makes his 
pleading the more effective. 


** Life and To-morrow.” Selections from the Writings of John 
yee by Zoé Procter. London: Unwin. 
1907. 6s. 


Mrs. Craigie took herself seriously as a philosopher and her 
novels were peppered with sententious reflections on men, 
women: and destiny—on “ Life and To-morrow ”—which 
suggest that she sought to be something more than a mere 
storyteller. This selection from her writings would serve the 
purposes of a calendar which needs a text for each day. To 
go through it for reading purposes is like attempting to make 
a meal off hors-d’ceuvre. Every morsel tickles the palate, but 
in the end appetite is not satisfied and discomfort probably 
results. Mrs. Craigie was in her waya cynic, and in the 
midst of extracts about Love, Youth and Age, Society, Politics, 
Criticism and the rest, we get such phrases as “ Men have no 
real confidence in women”, “Life is a shell full of false 
-appearances. If you crack it hard it breaks, and then there is 
nothing but an unsavoury mess ”, “ Men, I believe, to be truly 
thappy must have, at least, one simple heart which they can 
always im upon. This process they call trust and 
sympathy”, “ Political reputations are made by saying what 
-you think and they are kept by saying what you don’t think ”. 
Only religion, in Mrs. Craigie’s view, “can keep men and 
women constant to their ideals and therefore constant to their 
*human affections”. This collection of obiter scripta, hurled 
at one as from a Maxim gun, will no doubt please Mrs. 


Craigie’s many admirers. 
“‘The Great Days of Versailles.” By G. F. Bradley. London: 


Smith, Elder. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a kind of book against which it is easy to entertain 
a not unjustifiable prejudice. i 
the works of famous writers, of whom Saint-Simon is the chief, 
and such work may be called, and is, book-making, and it 
‘may be thought to tend to lead people to acquire that smatter- 


It is’ of ‘course compiled from , 


ing of knowledge which is often worse than ignorance. But 
Mr. Bradley has done his work with far more knowledge and 
discretion than is usually found in mere book-makers ; he is 
evidently well and deeply read in the literature of the 
period as in its history. In consequence his book forms a 
really good introduction to the study of one of the most 
fascinating epochs in French history, which is after all the 
most romantic in the world. The whole story of Versailles 
itself reads like a romance, and was the prelude to a tragedy ; 
the senseless waste involved in its construction materially 
hastened that collapse of French finances which ushered in 
the Revolution. Mr. Bradley gives very accurate sketches of 
the leading personages in the Court life of the latter half of 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and brings out well the insipidity and 
coarseness which underlay the stately ceremonial surround- 
ing the monarch. The last few years have seen a great 
outpouring of books about history, but it is not often easy to 
find among them one that is written in decent English and is 
evidently a well-arranged epitome of wide reading, as this is. 
The author has considerately furnished genealogical tables 
which help the reader to trace the relationships, often so con- 
fusing, between various branches of the Bourbon family, 
including the Condés. He also gives a no less useful table of 
the illegitimate descendants of Louis XIV. 

‘* Memorials of Old Kent.” Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 

and George Clinch. London: Bemrose. 1907. 15s. net. 

The contents of this book do not justify the title. Without 
entering into an argument on what may and what ma 
not be called properly a “castle”, it is permissible to as 
why unimportant fortifications should be described in detail 
when the castles at Leeds and Chilham are passed by 
as if unworthy of notice. Though Kent is renowned for the 
number of interesting churches of early date within her borders, 
a chapter is devoted to seventeenth-century Church architecture, 
whilst other periods are entirely ignored. It is not clear on what 
ground a biography of Dickens is introduced into Memorials 
of Old Kent or why Gadshill should take up space when no room 
can be found for Ightham Mote. Hever Castle and Penshurst 
Place occupy two chapters, yet Knole and Cobham do not get 
so much as a line between them. The most useful contribution 
to the queer miscellany is a paper on medieval roodlofts and 
screens, but here again it is impossible to find on what 
principle some screens have been selected for description and 
others left, and equally impossible to discover on what prin- 
ciple the writer has built up some of his sentences. An 
interpreter is required to explain such a passage as the follow- 
ing: “The first is that of the Basilica, in its origin, of course, 
entirely Pagan ; but such that came to be adopted as present 
ready to hand, and also as preferable to the Classic temple, 
because of the latter’s necessary and intimate association with 
heathen worship.” 

“The History of England.” By Lord Macaulay. Edited by T. F. 
Henderson. London: Routledge. 1907. 45s. net. 

Mr. Henderson of course considers it essential to write an 
introduction five thousand words in length to this bulky one- 
volume reprint in small type of Macaulay’s History. At the 
beginning of his essay he says that whatever the actual value of 
Macaulay’s achievement as historian, it is at least in some 
respects unique ; in the middle he says that few people would 
be prepared to affirm that “his literary achievement eclipses 
that of Carlyle or Ruskin or Tennyson or Browning or 
Thackeray or Dickens”, and at the end he says “it even pos- 
sesses a peculiar uniqueness as a great literary feat”. Mr. 
Henderson does not seem to have quite made up his mind as 
to Macaulay’s “defects and merits”, to which he refers 
guardedly more than once, but he is full of admiration of 
Macaulay’s “ almost phenomenal memory ”—a phrase of which 
he is so proud that he repeats it—his thoroughness of research 
and the lucidity of his work. As however Mr. Henderson 
supplements many passages by notes it is not perhaps unfair to 
assume that he finds other shortcomings in the history than 
those due to party bias. It is interesting to have Mr. 
Henderson’s elegant assurance that Macaulay “ owed much of 
his popularity to the fact that he never surprised or bamboozled 
—even when he offended—the reader ”. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Aoft. 3 fr. 

In this number M. René Bazin brings to a close his fine story 
of peasant life, “ Le blé qui léve”. Many of the articles do not 
seem so interesting as usual, but M. Charmes has in his 
“ Chronique” some startling pages on the real meaning of the 
recent resignation of General Hayron, the late generalissimo 
of the French Army. This has been characteristically ignored 
by our own journals, but the truth is that it was the only effec- 
tive protest possible against the policy which threatens to 
deprive France of an efficient army altogether. In three 
months’ time, owing to the disbandment of the classes of 1903 
and 1904, for several weeks France will have nothing but a 
mere skeleton army ; and if an enemy took the opportunity to 
attack, the.result might be disastrous. This is a matter which 
is naturally exercising the minds of Russian statesmen. 


For this Week’s Books see page 182. 
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BUCHANAN's 


“BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


opP AZOR 


REAL HAMB 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle... ... 58, 6d. A Ivory Handles in’ 
Handle .. 78. 6d. ussia Leather Case §21s. 
| DUPLEX STROP 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste vo 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpom, W. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE | 


During the last half-century everyone travelling 
in hot climes has made a point of carrying some 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne 


so as to stop immediately an attack of 


DIARRHEA,' DYSENTERY, on CHOLERA. 


Hot weather in the British Isles strikes suddenly, and 
everyone should take a little ution. Don’t wait 
until you actually need the Chlorodyne ; but always 
keep it by you. Avoid disappointment, and insist on 
having Dr. J. CoLLis BRowng’s CHLORODYNE, it 


ACTS LIKE A CHARM. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 4/6. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, a | at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenug, Lonpon. 


For Passage a to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Cockspur Street, Cross, sw.” 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Belly 


‘Tobacco 


COMPANY 


but a pipe of “Three Nuns” Smoking 
Mixture is a good third. Cool and 
mild, it never bites the tongue nor 
cloys the palate. There's none 
nicer, none sweeter, none better, | 


except perhaps 
“KING’S HEAD,” 
which is similar but stronger. 


MIXTURES OF UNIQUE MANUFACTURE AND 
ONOICEST QUALITY. / oz. packets, 2 oz. 
and 4 oz. tins, 6d. per oz. 


Free Sample sent on application (mention- 
ing this to IMPERIAL TUBACCO CO., 
Ltd., St. Andrews Square, Glasgow. 
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LOG OF THE “BLUE DRAGON,” 


1892-1904. 
By C. C. LYNAM, M.A. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations and Maps. 
Large medium 8vo. 300 pages, 6s. net; by post, 6s. 6d. 
f Now ready. 
*,” This book is the ‘‘log,” or journal, of a small ht built at Oxford, and 
sailed thence down the Thames, round the South and Welsh coasts, to the West 
Coast ef Scotland. It is a narrative of exploits and adventures, grave and gay, at 
sea and ashore, from Land's End to Cape Wrath and the Outer Hebrides ; and it 
forms excellent and amusing reading for the holidays. 


EARLY ENGLISH LYRICS: 


Amorous, Divine, Moral, and _ Trivial. 
Chosen by E. K. CHAMBERS and F. SIDGWICK. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net; by post, 6s. 3d. 

The 7/MES says: ‘‘ When this book has been studied as it should be, it will be 
impossible either to regard Chaucer as an ‘isolated phenomenon,’ or to say that 
ish lyrical poetry » one under Henry VIII....... The selection is admirably 

and annotated with learning and point...... This valuable little volume.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: “It is a work of true scholarship, 
-as well as of distinguished literary skill.” 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
By FREDERICK ROGERS. 
Extra demy 8vo. 5s. net; by post, 5s. 3d. 
The DA/LY MAIL says: “The fact that a Labour leader should write a 
P nae on the Seven Deadly Sins at all is interesting and significant, but the book 
itself is still more so. It is a really excellent treatise.” 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


By the late A. C. COXHEAD. A Biography and Illustrated Catalogue of 
this Artist’s delicate work. Royal 8vo. 16s, net. 


POPULAR BALLADS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


— by FRANK SIDGWICK. Three Series. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
each. 


PRUNELLA, or Love in a Dutch Carden. 


A Pierrot Play by LAURENCE HOUSMAN and H. GRANVILLE 
BARKER (as performed zt the Court Theatre). With a Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. net; also 2s. net and 15, net. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE WEEK-END PAPER 
For the Country and the Seaside. 


| PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
TW OPENCE - EVERY FRIDAY. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


Is a paper gay | suited for those who spend the week-end 
away from town. It keeps them in touch with the ideas that 
are moving men and the thoughts they are thinking. No 
other paper gives in so concise a form a summary of the 
important things happening in the world. For all residing 
in the country or abr it is a most useful journal. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be had of all newsagents, or 

it will be sent by t to any address in the United 

Kingdom for 10s 10d. per annum, or abroad for 13s., and 

pro rata for shorter eos Orders should be sent to 

he Manager, 

PUBLIC OPINION, 2°,%,21,7EMPLE HOUSE, 
» TALLIS ST., LONDON, E.C 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of post card. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 
Love the Judge (Wymond Carey). Methuen. 65. __ 
The Rainy Day (By the Author of ‘‘A London Girl”). Alston 
Rivers. 35, 6d. 
When Terror Ruled (May Wynne), 3s. 6d. ; The Fate of the Hara 
Diamond (T. W. Speight). Greening. 6s. 


HIstoRY 
Condition of the Border at the Union (John Graham). Routledge. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Law 


The Theory and Practice of the Law of Evidence (William Wills, M.A, 
Second Edition), 15s. ; The French Law of Bankruptcy (Pierre 
Pellerin), 2s. 6d. net; Railway Rates and Charges Orders 
(Harold Russell). Stevens and Sons, Limited. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HIsTORY 
Farm Animals (E. V. Wilcox). Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 
ScHOooL Books 


Aids to the Study and Composition of English (J. C. Nesfield, M.A.). 
Macmillan. 6d. 

An IIlustrated History of England (W. S. Robinson, M.A.). Riving- 
tons. 25% 

Latin Exercises on Latin Models (A, C. P. Lunn), 1s. ; The Beginner’s 
Book of Greek (D. H. Marshall). Arnold. 1s. 6d. : 

First Steps in Commercial French (A. Thouaille and E. E. Whitfield, 
M.A.), 2s. ;' La Mare au Diable (Edited by Mrs. Margaret Pease), 
Excerpta Brevia (W. H. S. Jones, M.A., and R. Parker Smith, 
B.A.), 15. 6d. each ; Dorset (H. Harding), 1s.; The Saga of 
King Olaf (Beatrice E. Clay, B.A.), Border Warfare (Froissart’s 
Chronicles), ‘Ogier Le Danois (S. Barlet and J. Cornuel), 6d. 
each ; Aventure de D’Artagnan en Angleterre (Edited by Kenneth 
Auchmuty, M.A,.); La Belle au Bois Dormant (Ellen C. 
Hainsselin), 4d. each. Blackie. 


THEOLOGY 


A Dictionary of Hymnology (John Julian, D,D.). Murray. 2!1s. net. 

A Short History of the Church in Scotland (Anthony Mitchell). 
Rivingtons. Is. net. 

New Light on the Old Testament (Adolf Deissmann). T. and T. 
Clark. 35. net. : 

A Higher Agnosticism (Frederick H. Balfour), Greening. 35. 6d. 
net. 

VERSE 


The Strife of Life (Gotthold August Neeff). American Authors’ 


Agency. $1.25. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Brahmans, The, Theists, and Muslims of India {John Campbell Oman). 
Unwin. 14s. net. 

Gardening in Town and Suburb (Harry H. Thomas). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Charles Eliot Norton). Constable. 
35. 6d. net. 

Log, The, of the ‘‘ Blue Dragon,” 1892-1904 (C. C. Lynam, M.A.). 
Bullen. 6s. net. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1907. J. and J. Paton. Is. 6d. 

Russian Peasant, The (Howard P. Kennard, M.D.). Laurie. 6s. 


net. 

Scotland of To-day (T. F. Henderson and Francis Watt). 
Methuen. 6s. 

Shinto, The Ancient Religion of Japan (W. G. Aston). Constable. 
Is. net. 

Visit of French Universities, The, to the University of London. 
Murray. 55. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST:—The Strand Magazine, 
6d.; The Grand Magazine, 44¢.; The Financial Review of 
Reviews, 1s.; La Revue, 1/7.50; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3/r.; The Musical Times, 4¢.; United Service Magazine, 2s. ; 
Mercure de Fiance, 1/r.50; The Law Magazine and Review, 

.; The Geographical Journal, 2s ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. ; 
*Art et les Artistes, 1/7.50; East and West (Bombay), 1 rupee. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HuNtTING, Lawn Tennis. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRapPHic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


5 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s d fa 


Half Year ... eco O16 coo 2 

Quarter Year oo B wo OF 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


| 
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BROWN LANGHAWN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. gilt top. Price 30s, net. 


An important new historical work by MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of ‘‘A Great Treason,” Xc. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 1763 
to 1 783. The History of a Reaction. 


JUST OUT. Price 5S. 
A new and amusing book, profusely illustrated by PERCY 
WADHAM, A.R.E., in various styles. 


PRANKS IN PROVENCE 


should appeal to all lovers of artistic humour. An attractive 
cover design is provided by CECIL ALDIN. 


INDIA. 15s. net. 
The whole Press is unanimous in applauding Mr. H. G. 
KEENE’S new and handsome volume, 


HINDUSTAN UNDER FREE 
LANCES. 


The Contemporary Review states, in its July number, that “‘ It would 
seem hardly possible to fill one volume with so many adventures....... 
It is difficult to lay aside the book when once it is opened.” 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


THE BARONY OF BRENDON. 


LACON WATSON. 
FORTUNE’S FOOL. FRED WYNNE. 
THE NANCY 


THE FEAST OF BACCHUS. 
ERNEST HENHAM. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., LTD. 


HARLES GLEIG. 


MASTERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


GREAT CHURCHMEN SERIES. 
Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, Provost of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Inverness. 
These Monographs are in crown 8vo. form. Illustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 3%. 6d, each. 


RICHARD HOOKER. 


By the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY. 


WILLIAM LAUD. 


By the Rev. W. L. MACKINTOSH. [ Shortly. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PRAEPARATIO.” 
With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


A DAY-BOOK OF SHORT 
READINGS. 


For Use by Busy People. Advent to Trinity and Trinity to 
Advent. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, sold separately, 68. 
net each. 

“ The Sontings here provided cover the period of the Christian year 
from Advent to the close of Whitsunside, and are intended for the use of 
busy people. The preface is itself a valuabl inder of the useful of 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY DR. A. C. MORTIMER. 


THE ASCENTS OF THE SOUL. 


Being a Series of Sermons on the Gradual Psalms. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5S. 


“ Liturgical uses of the Gradual Psalms have entered into the devotions, 
and have been the comfort of God’s people in the trials and triumphs, in 
the sorrows and joys, which make up so large a part of our life ...... in 
every age of the Church's history they have formed the Treasury of 
Devotion for her children.”—AuTuor's InTROpUCTION. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHIEF VIRTUES OF MAN. 2s. net. 
LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 3s. Gd. net. 


MASTERS & Cco., LTD., 78 New Bonp StrREET, W. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 
JANUS MODERN LIFE 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


“A study on historical and logically scientific principles of present-day political 
tendencies.” — 7 ribune. 

‘*His book is suggestive throughout, his as he p ds, and 
he looks forward to a state of society in which the processes of evolution and natural 
selection will take on a more humane and civilised form. His analysis of the causes 
which have led to the present armed state of Europe seems to us true and 
penetrating.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SICILY AND ENGLAND. 


Political and Social Reminiscences, 1848-1870. By 
TINA WHITAKER (née SCALIA). Demy 8vo. With 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 

The 7ribume says :—‘‘ Reminiscences of many of the able and devoted men 
who led her country in its struggle against despotism......a volume which will ran 
high even among the most interesting and entertaining memoirs of recent years.” 

“A work of no little historical valué and intense human interest......Mrs. 
Whitaker’s reminiscences contain materials Which must be invaluable to every 
student of Italian and Sicilian affairs.” —Glasgow Her 

“ Its pages are full of life and colour.”—Standard. 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE RECENT 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF CERMANY. 


By Earl Dean HOWARD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS.—Industrial Progress in General. Economic Condi- 
tions in Germany before 1871. Progress in Germany since 1871. 
Growth of the Various Industries. Industrial Capacity of the German. 
Industrial Education. The German Working Man. Conclusion. 


THE HOUBLON FAMILY: 
Its History and Times. By Lady ALICE ARCHER 
HOUBLON. Containing numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


** The value of this book lies in the pictures of society at various times since the 
fifteenth century. The author has been very painstaking in her researches, and: 
has embodied the results of wide reading.”"— Datly News. 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY. 
By A. F. PoLLarp, Professor of Constitutional History at 
University College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* Mr. Pollard is possessed in quite a rare degree of the balance of temperament 
that we associate with the ideal historian...... There are pages in this volume which 
those who rarely care for history will read over and over again to enjoy their 
mingled strength and iridescence...... Mr. Pollard has given us a book which may 
not improbably come to be regarded as indispensable to the most modest preten- 
sions of historical culture.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

‘There are few books to which one could more confidently send intelligent 
students......It is a book one could wish to see widely circulated......A most stimu- 
lating and useful book.”"—Morning Post. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


A Volume of Stories by 


MARIE CORELLI 


Entitled 
And 


DELICIA  ciner stories. 


NEW CHRONICLES of REBECCA... 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, Author of * Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” ** Rose o’ the River,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions ky F. C. YOuN. 


DOCTOR PONS. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘‘ Marta.” 


THE GOOD COMRADE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of ‘* The Success of Mark 
Wyngate.” [Second Impression, 
Punch says :—“ I like the whole book.” 


BACHELOR BETTY. 
By WINIFRED JAMES. 


and good-tempered.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
We like helor very much.”—Standard, 
** A fresh, charming, and lovable book.” —Odserver. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE HELPMATE. 
By MAY SINCLAIR, 


Author of “‘ The Divine Fire,” of which Punch said : “ Judged by almost 
every standard to which a comedy like this should be referred, I find her 
book the most remarkable that I have read for years.” 


Lonpon: A. CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


Established near! 
TO BUSHEY PAR HAND RIVER THAMES. 
taff of Thirteen Universit 
— for Public Schoo! 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealin; .—Warden: Th> LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
ged flings, chapel, classical, and 


very 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a 
able elevation, and en | rae an — here peculiarly dry, clear and —. 
ECRETARY. 


commercial sides. 


candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 

need not despair.” ‘‘ It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


J ae BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 


ECTOR’S SON, once an inveterate stammerer, 
would RECEIVE ONE OR TWO BOYS into his house, to assist 

and direct them a overcoming their impediment. Educational facilities. 
References excha 


be} 
Write at once : CO: Oupretve-Tuomas, Elm Cottage, Lutterworth. 


~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiminary Scientiric (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
Examination will begin on October rst. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application 
The DEA ay Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


HOTELS. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
University) prepares Pupils for all Public Examinations. est successes 
include Lenten (1st Division), Cambri ‘onours), and 
rst Class College of Preceptors. oderate terms.—P. H. HaprerFiecp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, 


EARN HOUSE, 15 FarrFAX Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils seceived Dail ys or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
lish to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howett, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


RSeENTS PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
ils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
( ial arcia Method), at Chatham House, "George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


) ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
+ HOME SCHOOL FOR yolRts: —Education in all its branches. 


usical and Art students k taught. 
LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 


St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, -HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
| situated adj ining Henley commanding extensive and 
tiful views of the River. fort combined wit! ——e Charges. 
T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and shelte from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Pacmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL. ol Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 
ments. New and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—Cou.ins, F ietor. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miis S. H. Monyrennv, Observatory “SA 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE. 
N’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
uages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 
AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. grounding 
in elementary work. Many Scho! ip successes at Public Schoo! 
attention te sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


EN LEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
care of delicate ion A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
‘odern Election: Medical and other references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
niversity Sy College School, London). 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Lesne grounds. Thorough Education. Good referen 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established sige. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss SENn10R. 


BRIDGWATER. 


L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Bracing Down 


Thorough Education. Lae, pon grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—" CAMACHA.” EsTsuRY, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
Rempel POS FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


CT. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
Colonies. — Principal “Sirs. 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
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INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Cenrrat Stock Excuance, Lim. (Estab- 

lished 1893), Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The only Illustrated Magazine for the Services, i R d 
tions the Old Masters, Photographs, Paintings Drawings some of the 
best Naval and Military Artists of the day t is the only “Publication that 
gives under one cover a Complete List of the Regiments of the Army and Ships 
of the Navy, with their commecgre Stations, while other features include Leadin 
Articles on the “Army and vey’, ! Month by Month”; Items of General 


Personal Intelligence, a ming Events in the two Services, Reviews of 
| Nem Books, Notes on eveitios, and a variety of useful and interesting 
nformation. 


The Army & Navy Curonicte is published on the rsth of or month except 
when that date fails on a Sunday, when it is published on the 14th 


gon h any N it, or will be sent direct 
Baw hrough any Newsagent, or wi sen' 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


— 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 
NOW READY. 
THE AUGUST BOOK MONTHLY. 64d. net. 
CONTENTS— 
PERSONAL AND. PARTICULAR 


Time o’ Day in Literature, with Portraits and other Pictures to 
yp the Gossip 
THE 
W. J. Locke on the Arts of the Book and the Play 
SCOTLAND FOR EVER! 
Edinburgh as the World's Best Book-buying City.—By Rosert CocHRANE 
MY FIRST NOVEL 
And How I Found my First Publisher 
A LONDON LETTER 
a the “‘Tube” Railways are Influencing Popular Reading.—By James 
ILNE 
fully Hard Case of the Pepular Woman-Novelist.—By a 
NoveEtistT 
LIGHT AND LEADING 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 
THE GENERAL READER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, and 
Reprints of July 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers' Hatt Court. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

Trit —‘‘A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise the book enough.” 

The Marriage of William Ashe. 
[115th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT 

= ter.—‘* The most attractive and brilliant of 

all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
with Illustrations. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. 

Mr. William Dean Howells.—‘' Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel.” 
leanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

London ‘erly Review.—‘‘ Mrs. Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way to one’s 
heart so completely.” 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7¢h Edition. 

Times.—‘ Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work....... The story is a story of a great 
passion, worthily told.” 

Sir George Tressady. 


Standard.—"‘ exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living woman could have written 


it.” 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Chippinge. [37d Jmpression. 


Truth.—“ One of the most delightful books we 
have read this season 


Count Hannibal. [6th Impression. 
Lilustrated London News.—‘‘ The reader will be 


[37d Edition. 


scarcely conscious of taking breath encina Mr. Weyman 
is far superior to his competitors.” 
The Castle Inn. [6c Edition. 


With Frontispiece: 
Times.—"A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity.” 


In King’s Byways. [21d Impression. 


Times.— “* Will’ be enjoyed by everyone to whom 
the ‘Gentleman of France’ appealed ; cana | in point 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Carden.” 


Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther: Being the Letters of an 
Independent Woman. 

Daily Telegraph.— A volume of rare charm ; a 
bey quite apart from the ruck of contemporary 
on. 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 

Spectator.—" Priscilla i 
‘ator.— 


By F. ANSTEY. 
Salted Almonds. [2nd Impression. 
Athenaum.— All the pieces that rare 
savour which is the author’s secret.’ 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


The Old Country: a Romance. [37d /mp. 
Globe.—“* Written in an exquisitely graceful and 
poetic style, and expresses in many vivid passages 
a passionate love of the old country.” 


By ACNES & ECERTON CASTLE. 
Rose of the World. /mpression. 
Academy.—“ Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 
Mrs, Egerton Castle have as yet produced—daring, 
original, moving.’ 


ch Nan. [37d Impression. 
c story...... le 
so dainty clever.” 


If Youth but Knew. [2nd Jmpression. 
With 20 Illustrations by Lancetor Speen. 
Truth.—“ As enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sir Nigel. (37a Impression. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR TwIDLE. 
British Weekly.—“ As good as ape & Sir 
Conan Doyle has written, and that is saying muc 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The Story of Bawn. [2d /mpression. 


Standard. w Full of sweetness, romance, and 
pathos......A very real and tender story of a young 


girl’s heart.” 
Dick Pentreath. [2nd Impression. 
World.—‘‘ One of the author's best novels.” 
Julia. [2nd Impression. 


Spectator.—‘' A most delightful little story.” 
Love of Sisters. [37d Jmpression. 
Westminster Gazette.—“ Decidedly a more charm- 
ing and delightfully Irish story there could not be 
than ‘ of Sisters.’” 


y SR. CROCKETT. 
The Skull. [3rd Jnpression. 
With 12 Full page Illustrations. 
British Weekly.—“* A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 
Little Anna Mark. 
With a Frontispiece. 
Daily Telegrash.—“A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure and misadventure.” 
The Black Douglas. 
With 8 Full-page I)lustrations. 


[2d Jmpression. 


Impression. 


Speaker.—' A book which grips the imagination 
in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’ 
The Red Axe. [37d Jmpression. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

Weekly Sun.—' A powerful story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 

Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
Jmpression. 

Spectator.—‘‘It carries the reader alorg, keenly 
poy oy re and full of sympathy, from the t page 
to the last. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The Man from America. 
[2nd Impression. 
Academy.—“A charming book, fragrantly and 
delicately written.’ 
Peter’s Mother. [114k Impression. 
Daily Telegraph.— —‘*A better novel the reader 
could desire.” 
Cornelius. Jmpression. 
Quarterly Review.—“ Miss Philipotte is enough 
to make the fortune of any story.” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
The Intrusions of Peggy. 
[and Impression. 
Westminster Gazette.—“‘ Peggy is altogether one 
of the most delightful characters t " have appeared 
in recent fiction.” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Last Hope. [4¢h /mpression. 2nd Ed. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ One of his very best novels.” 
Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
[2nd Impression. 


Saturday Review.—‘ Engrossing, fascinating. 


pictus ue tales, full of colour, adventure, an 
emotion. 
Flotsam. [7th Impression. 


With a Frontispiece. 
Vanity Fair.— A capital book, that repay 
any ler, old and young, for the readin 
Barlasch of the Guard. [8/4 Impression. 
Queen.— There is the ius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation of Papa Barlasch .....He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. (744 Impression. 
Queen.—‘‘ One of Henry Seton Merriman s very 
best......A powerful and thrilling book.” 
The Velvet Glove. [5th Jmpression. 
A thenaum.—' A good story...... We have nothing 
but praise for the skilfully i interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 


The Isle of Unrest. Zmpression. 
With Illustrations. 


Morning Post.—“ A really admirable novel.” 


Roden’s Corner. [5h Edition. 
Punch.—‘‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. [10th Edition. 
Guardian.—“ Full of ad ¢, of h , and 

of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. [6th Impression. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Gh “A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. [28h Edition. 
Graphic.— Very difficult — to lay down 
until its last page has been turned 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ Admirably conceived. 
ae The story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[New Edition. 
Tllustrated London News.—“‘ The book is a ‘ood 
book. The characters are admirably cont 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New Edition. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ A masterly ly, 
so like real life, and so entirely unconventional.” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Truants. 
Punch.—*‘ Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. [13/4 


Country Life.—' It is indeed a grand story, tol 
with such sympat! hyand spirit combined as are a 
to be found in books.” 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘*Q.”) 


Poison Island. [2nd /mpression. 
_Daily Mail.—‘* Poison Island’ holds us like a 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.” 
Sir John Constantine. [27d 
Daily Telegraph —“ yf a splendid book ; 
the adventures are those of living people, fi fait of 
humanity and humour.” 


Shakespeare's Christmasand other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 


Spectator.—“' Every one of the stories will give 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 


‘* The best 3s. Gd. series on the market. ... The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear,”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


each volume. 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The White Company. 
With 8 Full- wt Illustrations. 
Speaker notable and very brilliant work of 
genius.” 
Mine Stone. 
With 8 Full- Page Illustr tions. 
Punch.—“ There is not a dull page in it from first 
to last. All is light, col. "Ky movement, blended and 
inspired by a master 


Uncle Bernac. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.” 

The Tragedy of the “ Korosko.” 
With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A fine story, the interest of which 
arrests the reader’s attention at the start and h Ids it 
to the close.” 

The Green Flag, and other Stories of 
War and Spent. With a Frontispiece. 


Daily Te —‘ The battle is perfect 
of its kind. together the volume is admiralle.” 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “Cachalot.” - 
With 8 corre Illustrations and a Chart. 


Times.—“A book which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the sea.’ 


The Log of a Sea Waif. Being the 
of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR 
TwibLe. 

World. —‘‘ This masterly presentation of the 
humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in 
the forecastle.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Gameheeper at Home; or, 
Sketches of Natural History and Rural Life. With 
Illustrations. 

Saturday Review. — Sketches. The 
lover of the coun:ry can hardly fail to be fascinated 
whenever he may happen to open the pages.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Deborah of Tod’s. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A really clever and interest- 
ing book......Every feminine figure, however 
slightly drawn, bas about i it some vivifying touch to 
render it memorable.” 


Jess. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—“ The story is a capital one 
and the interest never flags for a moment.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 


The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 


Spectator.—“‘ Mr. Anstey has once more shown 
himself to be an artist and a humorist of uncommon 
and enviable merit.” 


%.* Other Volumes to follow. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & ws will be happy to send, post free on 
Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous W 


and 6s. Popular 


S sqotanies, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 


4 London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NOW READY. 
Of all Booksellers. Cloth, 2s. net ; Paper, Is. net. 


SORROWS OF IRELAND. 


By “PAT.” 


Sir Thomas Esmonde, in his correspondence with Mr. Redmond published this week, says the Irish party 
should endeavour to come to a working agreement with the various schools of thought which now divide 
Ireland. What these schools of thought are is fully explained by “Pat.” ‘‘ The Sorrows of Ireland” is 
therefore opportune. 


| 6 Th 
What the Press says: e 
“The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given us much 
to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” orrows 
THE TRIBUNE. 


‘*A good idea of the origin of much if not all the trouble in and about of 
Ireland is to be obtained from ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” 
THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 


99 
**The indictment of Clerical control is the more severe because it is lreland. 


obviously not written in foolish rage."—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


‘** Pat's prologue is a literary novelty, admirably conceived.” 


THE BAZAAR. 7s. & 2s. 


**No more moving book than this has been written on Ireland for a Century 
past."—7HE PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. net. 


“ Pat’s” previous book, ‘ Economics For IRISHMEN,” showed him to be an unorthodox student 


of the Irish problem. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland 


is a Roman Catholic criticism of the priests, and a plea for Home Rule whenever Ireland 


His New Book 


shall be free to express her own views. 


Everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read this book. 


_ ORDER OF youR BooKsELLER ; OR PosT FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FoR 15.11d. oR 25.2d. 


London : THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON 


“Saturday” Bridge ts acknowledged 
to be the STANDARD work on the 
Best of Card Games. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps — 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 


The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, “SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS (BERTAM) RUBBER. 


“ Situation Eminently Satisfactory.” 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Straits Settlements (Bertam) Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Thursday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., the Right Hon. Sir West Ridgeway (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Read Smith, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : The report and the accounts, I hope, convey to you a very 
clear idea of the operations of the Company for last year—its finance and 
generally its condition. Ido not know that there is any item in these accounts 
that requires any explanation at my hands, but if any shareholder has any question 
to ask I shall be very glad to answer it to the best of my power. I hope you 
will agree with me that the situation is eminently satisf; 'y- This is one of those rare 
and happy exceptions in which the prospectus has failed to do justice to the pro- 
perty sold. For instance, in the prospectus the output of rubber for 12 months was 
estimated at 16,500 Ibs.; actually the output for 11 months has been nearly 20,000 lbs. 
A good deal of this is due to the fact that the age of the trees was underestimated. 
The fact is the estate had been so neglected in the past that no record of trees had 
been kept, and therefore it was necessary to estimate the age of the trees from their 
appearance, which is often deceptive ; but now that the ground has been cleared 
and the drains have been cl d and ded, the trees have made up their 
growth, and, as I have said, their real age is now apparent. In fact, in some cases 
—many, I think—trees which were entered in the estimateas six years old are really 
ten years old. The revenue from other sources.was estimated in the prospectus at 
£1,900. This will be realised, and we hope that in future years it will be considerably 
exceeded. Cocoanuts, for instance, are a valuable source of revenue, but they have 
been greatly neglected in past years. Much care and attention has now been given to 
them, and I hope you will reap the benefit of that in future years. So with the col- 
lection of rents : that has been slackly done in past years. The native collectors had 
no rent-roll, and paid in about as much as they liked. There was the same neglect 
in regard to other sources of revenue. The policy of the Board as at present 
advised is to farm out these revenues to some responsible middl probably a 
Chinaman—and thus to give relief to the manager and enable him to devote to the 
cultivation of rubber the time and labour which are now absorbed in other directions. 
In regard to rubber, everything is satisfactory. The yield per tree has been an 
average of 1} Ib. and the average price has been 5s. ad. As I have told you, the 
yield of last year has been considerably more than was estimated, and the yield for 
the present year is estimated by the manager at 26,000 lbs, ; but, considering that 
13,000 more trees come into bearing this year, we are of opinion that that is a very 
conservative estimate and that the yield will be probably nearer 36,002 Ibs. than 
26,000 Ibs. If you look at the profit and loss account you will see that the profit for 
the 11 months was £1,744, and if this estimate is borne out that profit will be largely 
exceeded next year. The estate came into our hands in May. It is a very large 
estate, consisting of about 13,000 acres, and there were already planted about 
43,400 trees. We had a working capital of £25,000, and J am happy to tell you 
that, if we take into account the value of the rubber in transit, the £25,000 is very 
nearly intact, apreenentiog, all that we have done during the last 11 months. 
The programme of the B , as stated in the prospectus, was to plant 100,000 
trees per annum till the number reached 750,000 trees. There will be no difficulty 
about this, for even if only two-thirds of the estate is fit for rubber, there will be 
plenty of room for considerably more than a million trees. In 1906 110,000 trees 
were planted, including the trees which were to be planted by Messrs. William 
Dunman and Co. Those trees we have not yet en over; they have been 
planted, but we await the report of our manager that they have been properly 
planted and taken over by him. As regards the t year, from the rst April to 


presen 
the 25th July 23,000 trees were planted, and therefore on the 25th July last there 


were 120,coo trees planted on the estate. The acreage planted was 958, or about 


190 trees to the acre; but lately we have been planting in the pr ion of 110 
trees to the acre, and that is the proportion which we are going to observe. I do 
not know that there is very much more for me to say except to co tulate you 


y- Itisa huge estate, as I have already 


on the possession of a very valuable pro 
by experts to be eminently suited to rubber ; 


remarked. The soil has been pronoun: 
the climate is good; health is very good; there are no pests and the means of transport 
are easy. The estate is only ten miles from Butterworth, on the coast, which is two 
miles from the port of Penang. I believe steam launches run from Butterworth to 
Pe every quarter of an hour. As for labour, there is an abundant supply so 
far. ere is no necessity for indentured labour, for there is a large native popu- 
lation scattered over the estate, and I am happy to say that the Chinese squatters 
are coming in in considerable numbers. One advantage of this is that we utilise 
their clearings to plant rubber, and we obtain the maintenance of our young trees 
practically free of cost. Then, under the agreement for the purchase of our 
cassava, which we have made with the Malakoff Estate, we have been able to 
bring rubber into bearing at a cost of as many dollars as otherwise it would be 
pounds. Altogether I think I am justified in saying that this is a very valuable 

; at any rate, that is the opinion of the men on the spot. They did not 
always look upon this estate with such favour, but any prejudices have now been 
dissipated by the results of the working, and I believe that, excluding the large 
holding of Messrs. William Dunman and Co., no less than 20,000 to 30,000 shares 
in this Company are now held in the Straits Settlements. I now beg to move: 
“* That the directors’ report and accounts submitted to this meeting be and they 
are hereby adopted.” 

Mr. G. M. Dundas Mouat, who seconded the motion, said that he visited the 
estate at the end of*last year and spent three months in going all over it. He 
knew the estate before, but he knew it much better now. He ed to ex- 

lain by the aid of maps what had been done on the estate since it was taken over 
by the Company, and stated that at the end of the year they had 2,000 acres under 
rubber. The growth was excellent. Up to the end of November, when he left 
the estate, some 16,800 trees had been tapped. Some had only just been opened, 
while others had been in full tapping all the year, and in spite that the average 
was 1} lb. per tree. That was very satisfactory i Some 13,000 more trees. 
would come into tapping this year, and he did not think there would be the 
slightest difficulty in realising the figures which the Chairman had stated ; 
26,000 Ibs. was a very low estimate indeed on some 30,000 trees. They had 
already proved that the land was eminently suited to rubber by the fact that in the 
first year they had secured such a very large average from the trees. As to rents, it 
would take time to bring that matter to a satisfactory point, because things had been 
slack for so many years. The estate had run t! h generations, and 
Soeing Gos time the collection of rents had been left to natives, who brought in 
what they liked: They could not to get practically twenty square miles 
into order in one year, but the condition was rapidly improving. ey now had 
one man who did nothing else but attend to this matter, and thi belleved they 
would be able to a ery of revenue. and Malay 
uatters were settling all over the opening up vegetable gardens, over 
which the Company planted rubber. That meant that the land was kept clear 
and clean, and that the rubber came into bearing practically without any cost to 
the Company. The policy of the directors was, therefore, to encourage as many 


as possible. A et mony plasters were i uatters to. come and 
settle on the land, but thts Company id not found hat nevessary. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
i next moved the re-election of Sir William E. Ward and Mr. 


The Chairman 
George Dalziel, the retiring directors. 
Mr. J. E. A. Dick-Lauder seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
to. 
The auditors, Messrs: Turquand, Youngs & Co., were reappointed, and the pro- 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUOOCE. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


First Edition exhausted before publication. Second Edition now ready. Third Edition in the press. 


tness and tness there i better book." —7 ribs 
is no er me. 


** Has humour of a high quality and the interest that apes to vivid description."—Scotsman. 
nshine and laughter ; one of the most delightfully written novels of the year.” ~Manchester Courier. 


On August 15 will be published a fine, healthy novel by Mr. and Mrs. CG. B. Fry, full 


of high spirits, sportsmanship and English character. 
SON,” and it will be read hy everyone. 


it is entitled “A MOTHER'S 
Please order at once. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. TeasDALE-BUCKELL. 


With 40 Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
This book treats fully of the practice and sport of shooting. It deals exhaustivel 
with the latest phases of the the preservation of grouse and pheasants, and revealt 
possibilities and successes in the new partridge pr were unsuspected 
gun-dogs in a way that has never before been attempted. 


TASSO AND HIS TIMES. By W. Bouttinc. With 


24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 
Critical examination of hidden. archives has cast a new light on the past. 
the last few years the true facts of the ti, have been revea 
interesting personalities of his period, setting in a vivid picture of Italian life 
in the sixteenth century. 


SOME E LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OFE EAST ANGLIA. 
With Ith which 16 
Mr. Dutt describes the homes and haunts of Edward F; Gains, 
Borrow, Browne, Gray, Horace Walpole, ee gifted 
y, Harriet Martineau, Fanny Burney, 


A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By the Hon. Maurice Barinc. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
ciation, with insight, and with affection, yet without extravagance.” — Time. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND. By y J. A. K. MARRIOTT, M.A. With 23 Illustrations, 
“ A delightful book on a delightful subject.”"— Times. 


SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. By T. F. Henperson and 


Francis Watt. With th 44 Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Frank 
Laine. Crown 8vo. 


NORWAY AND ITS FJORDS. By M. A. WYLLIE. 
With 32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour, by W. L. Wyte, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this book the reader is carried, ise from Christiana 

coast of Norway is intersected, chatting on the way on every subject of interest. 


THE SKIRTS OF THE GREAT CITY. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
G. BELL. With man | 16 are in 
G. BELL, Member of the Institute of Oil Painters. 
A survey of the London suburbs. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. By Henry Leacu. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mr. Leach is well known as a leading writer on the of golf, historically 

and technically, but his latest book on the subject, * the Spirit of ‘che Links, 

is a ee from anything that he or an else has written. It is a 

through the to December, 

aspect, the yar, ro new to 


THROUGH EAST ANGLIA ON A CAR. tate so E. 
VINCENT. | With 16 Ilastrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE 


This book has been written after prolonged | 
of the inns, and 
to tell them something of the 


claw of the jects of 
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